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=> As we dislike to fetter our contributors, we 
generally let them speak-outall they think. The 
following story certainly Tlustrates in an impres- 
sive way, the power of education. .Whether in 
this case it was exerted for good or evil, will be 
decided very differently according as the reader 
may be a Catholic or Protestant. The author is 
evidently a very decided Protestant. So are 
we; but while recognising the fact that Catholic, 
like Protestant institutions of learning, are apt to 
mould the religious opinions of their pupils, we 
are not willing to assume that the former are in 
the habit of formally inculcating upon Protestant 
children the peculiar doctrines and rites of the 
Catholic Church —Ed. Era. 
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AGATHA: THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 


BY MARY IRVING. 





“Character groweth day by day, and all things aid it in 
unfolding; disposition is builded up by the fashioning of 
first impressions.”’— Tupper. 

“| say not, sister!” exclaimed the stout gentle- 
man, thundering down his heavy fist upon the 
little rosewood table. 

The lip of the lady swelled into a proud curve. 
“As Agatha’s responsible guardian, Mr. Max- 
well, | consider myself entitled to the liberty of 
my own decision in regulating her education !” 

“ Sister-in-law Maxwell,” retorted her dispu- 
tant, “I am not going to dispute any of your 
right at law. It is only your right in conscience 
that I deny, to put your husband’s child, soul 
and body, into a living tomb!” 

“You talk as though I were going to make a 
suttee of her!’ returned his sister, raising her 
spirited eyes in some surprise, and almost in con- 
tempt of her brother-in-law’s narrowness of vi- 
“ What reasonable being would see such a 
hugbear in the way of her spending a few months 
in a convent !” 

“| tell you it will not end there! Agatha isa 
romantic girl, and she has been half spoiled al- 
ready by her love-nonsense, and what not; a fair 
tinder-box for the fire of superstition !” 

Mrs. Maxwell smiled as she turned to arrange 
the drooping flowers around her still unfaded 
face. “ My worthy brother! your argument does 
not hang together in unbroken links! This very 
‘Jove-nonsense,’ as you are pleased to style her 
engagement, will act as a sort of life-preserver, 
to keep her head above water, in that terrible 
Romish whirlpool, as you style it, where I am 
going to throw her!” 

“Fiumph! engaged at sixteen! to an army 


sion. 


cadet, moreover—a fashionable lounger, for aught 
Ll know. I have no great faith in this love of the 
“bread-and-hutter’ age, or in ite preservative 
qualities. The ‘ salt may lose its savor’? Well, 


well, let that pass till its time comes.” 

“You will spare some fruitless words by doing 
so!” was the laconic remark of the widow. 

‘But this nunnery affair! it stirs the old 
Scotch blood in my veins, Susannah. I can almost 
hear my brother calling out of his grave, to for- 
bid the sacrifice of his only child !” 

“ You use most shocking expressions, Mr. Max- 
well. My dear husband, in confiding to my care 
our own child, trusted that every possible advan- 
tage of education should be accorded her. I shall 
most certainly send her to no second-rate school. 
She shall go where the daughters of the élite are 
educated. I beg leave to gay, that in this matter, 
as in all others concerning the child, I shall exer- 
cise a mother’s best judgment, unswayed by any 
prejudice of the dead or living !” 

She spoke with warmth, and her eye-flash quite 
disconcerted the stout-hearted Scotchman. 

“This comes of giving a woman her foolish 
way!’ muttered he, but he did not speak it; for 
the sliding door opened from a side conservatory, 
aad, with a burat of fragrance, Agatha danced in 
before him. She seemed a light-winged, sunny 
spirit, sent to pour oil on the stormy waves of 
discussion, as she held up to the gaze of the dis- 
putants the first rose that had bloomed on her 
own pet bush. 

“Oh! uncle, are you here?” cried she, her drea- 
my hazel eyes dilating with affectionate delight ; 
and pressing her tiny foot upon the yielding carpet, 
she reached him by a boand. Leaning one arm 
over his shoulder, with her soft, chestnut curls 
dropping against his rough, crisped whiskers, and 
rougher cheek, she enthusiastically thrust her 
rose-bud into his very face, calling on him to echo 
her admiration. 

Agatha was a romantic girl, as her uncle had 

said. Circumstances and education had stimu- 
lated and nourished a temperament naturally ex- 
citable, till her heart was like the hot-house flower 
she held, forced into premature bloom and beau- 
ty, delicate as the last blush of sunset, yet fated 
to shrink from the first rude blast the outer 
world should pour upon it, and fall resistlessly a 
sport to the winds and waves of life. She was 
pele and fragile, with a complexion—the old 
similes of pearl, alabaster, and cloud, have been 
turned into a thousand-and-one different shapes, 
by as many different describers—so I don’t know 
that I should gain anything by venturing upon 
them. Iler slight frame seemed a mere transpa- 
rency for the light of soul—or, rather, the light of 
imagination—for that, like Aaron’s rod, had swal- 
lowed up the other faculties that were inborn— 
to flash through. A beauty, an heiress, and, but 
for her affections, a spoiled child, it was not sur- 
prising, that with her knowledge of the world 
yet in its infancy, her heart had blossomed into 
love. 

“A what Wye call it? a Belle Perpetuelle? ex- 
claimed the uncle; “Why, it smells like a tea- 
chest, Agatha! Commend me to a good old- 
fashioned cabbage-rose, for a dozen of your 
Frenchified flammeries!” 

“Oh, uncle! how can you? Look at this deli- 
cate veining, this? 

“Oh, aye! I dare say it is pretty enough,” inter- 
rupted the uncle, who dreaded a fit of the “ flora- 
mania,” as he irreverently styled his niece's rap- 
tates over the pets of her conservatory> “ Aga- 
tha!” he added, seizing the white, veined arm 
she reached to reclaim the rose, “they tell me 
you are going to the Nunnery ” 

os won't be a nun! no, I won't be a nun!” 
laughingly sang the glowing girl, trying to extri- 
cate her wrist from his grasp, and turn hig 
thoughts from a channel where she, with some 

reason, dreaded a burst of reproval. 

“Seriousness! if you please, child! this is a 
Serious subject, and likely to be attended with 
serious results. Why are you going to a set of 
civilized heathen for your edacation ?” 

“Everybody goes there to finish,” answered 
Agatha, opening her eyelashes wide—“ every lady 
am is a lady. And mamma and Henry wish 
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She stopped and stammered. 


“Ah!” A sarcastic clearing of her uncle’s throat 
accompanied these words, and pressed the crimson 
heart blood down even into every fibre of her 
tremulous fingers, that still lay quivering like 
frightened birds in his horny hand. 

“Ab! that’s the secret! Agatha! Would you 
do a wrong for the sake of pleasing a whim of 
Harry Herbert’s? ” 

Tears glassed over the light that was gleaming 
in her eyes; but the combativeness of her spirit 
was aroused to defend its love. She caught her 
mother’s glance, and answered firmly. 

“I do not believe it isa wrong, uncle! It is not 
professing myself a Catholic.” 

“Call it a Romanist, if you please, my girl. Can 
one go upon hot coals and not be burned ?” So says 
the book they would seek to hide from you, 
Agatha! And can you pray, “ Lead me not into 
temptation,” within those unhallowed walls? Oh, 
Agatha, by the stanch Protestantism of our fore- 
fathers, of your own dead father, I solemnly warn 
you to beware!” 

He dropped the hand he held, and Agatha, 
feeling herself released, hastened to escape from 
the presence of one whom she loved dearly asarela— 
tive, but had learned from her mother to half 
despise, as a“ bigoted Scotch Presbyter.”” Agatha 
bounded back into the green-house, and closed the 
doors upon her. Two tears, one of emotion and 
one of petulance, she dashed from her clouded 
eyes. Musing a few moments in a sort of thought- 
ful dreaminess, she soliloquized, “I like it—this 
Catholic service—the chimes, the cathedral, the 
altar—the deep, glorious organ, and the divine 
paintings! I like it all—and [thank Heaven I am 
not too bigoted to enjoy it!” 

What wonder that such sentiments found speech, 
on the lips of a girl who had been carried in ear- 
liest, most susceptible childhood, to the cathedral, 
in the arms of her unwatched nurse; and who, in 
later years, had not unfrequently followed the 
steps of her mother-guide into that resort of the 
beauty and airstocracy of M——. 

She folded a mantilla over her shoulders, and 
was arranging her pretty bonnet before the little 
mirror, when she caught a reflection, and turned 
just in time to elude the grasp of a stealthy arm, 
and wake the ringing laughter of a clear, manly 
we T jenew where I should find my bird—among 
the flowers!” exclaimed Harry Herbert, relaps- 
ing into as near an approximation to sobriety as 
his buoyant spirits of the moment would allow. 

“Your bird! Iam planning a flight from you, 
for your numerous saucy sayings, Mr. Herbert— 
and expect to fold my wings within walls which 
yours cannot overpass, Were you the winged drag- 
on himself!” 

“Yes! but only to plume those wings for a 
higher, gayer flight in my very humble service!” 
returned the young man, laughing. “You are to 
be ‘ polished ’ to the utmost degree of perfectibility, 
I suppose—then for your ‘ coming out,’ ma petite— 
a star in the ‘ dean monde ;’ a star which I shall be 
most proud to find.” 

“ No—no! you arrogant presumer! You have 
no right to exercise your fettering prerogatives 
in anticipation! I am my own mistress, yet! 
and I will enjoy my freedom !” 


‘* Let the wild falcon soar her swing ! 
She’ll stoop when she has tired her wing !”” 


laughed Harry, carelessly. ‘“ Meanwhile, will your 
subline highness accept of your devoted cavalier’s 
escort in the shopping excursion for which I take 
for granted you are arming and equipping your- 
self? I hold a morning promenate to be one of a 
young lady’s articles of faith !” 

“Ridiculous! when you military men arealways 
throwing our lack of exercise, in our faces, too!” 

“ Yes! a deal of exercise there is in this—street 
saunter! Well, you are ready. Not your green 
veil, for goodness sake, Agathit >-cxoclsimed, he In 
terror. “I wish the cholera, that drives every- 
thing else green out of the market, would frighten 
off a platoon of these pestiferous green veils. The 
health of the city would rise ten per cent!” 

“How you talk! Would you like to see us 
all blousy as fish-women, or brown as squaws?” 

“ Wear a quaker hat, or carry sn umbrella, 
then; but I detest these green veils! I never bow 
to one in the streets, for | always take for granted 
the face under it is old enough to be that of my 
great-grandmother—or ought to be, at least.” 

“ And thereby run the risk of cutting your 
most valued and valuable acquaintances.” return- 
ed she, droppirg a mock courtesy. “I suppose I 
must obey!” and tossing the veil half reluctantly 
to its corner, she unfurled her butterfly parasol. 


Agatha came from the convent walls, with the 
chant, the mass, the low voices of the nuns, and 
the vesper hymn ringing in her ears, to make that 
debut in the gay world, to which she had so eager- 
ly looked forward. For a little time, all was 
swallowed up in a sparkling novelty. Midnight 
goirées and fashionable flirtations dazzled and be- 
wildered her into fancies of the ‘seventh heaven, 
But the foam on the champaign soon died away, 
and its dregs were insipid to her lips. 

“ Mamma!” she exclaimed one day, after yawn- 
ing for hours over the tasteless pages of a second- 
rate novel, to drive away the ennui that follows a 
night of dissipation surely as a shadow its sub- 
stance, ‘mamma! thia is living to little purpose! 
[t seems to ne a weary round. If the self-deny- 
ing nuns I left four months ago are travelling the 
right road to Heaven, we surely are on the wrong 
one!” 

“My dear child!” cried the mother, startled 
into a remembrance of her brother-in-law’s fore- 
bodings ; “ of what are you thinking ?” 

“Of nothing very particular, mamma; but I 
always dream myself back to those quiet aisles, 
when [ am tired of noise and fashion; and some- 
times I almost wish myself safely there.” 

“ And Harry?” asked the mother, with a light 
tone, but a troubled eye; for she saw that her 
child’s bosom heaved, as if her heart enshrined 
more than her lips uttered. 

“ Harry!” she echoed, in a low tone. 

“ Yes, Harry. The world is worth something 
with him init! But if it be,as they tell us, an 
eternal gain to give up all mortal pleasures—if the 
greatest sacrifice win the greatest crown ”—— 

She relapsed into a vacancy of dreaming. 
Rousing herself at last, and springing from the 
sofa with eloquence in her glance, she exclaimed, 
“No! I could never give up Harry! Mamma! 
I should have made a poor martyr!” and she hid 
her blushing cheek on her mother’s bosom.» “I 
would not care for the brightest crown in Heaven, 
unshared with him. I could not be happy in the 
universe without him ! 

Mrs. Maxwell felt the cheek of her daughter 
burn against her shoulder; and, clasping her arm 
around her in a mother’s caressing, she mur- 
mured, “ And when Harry obtains his promised 
lieutenantcy, then”—— 

“ Then nn 

Agatha sprang to her feet as if detected in some 
felony, for an easily-recognised step was at the 
door. 

“J thought to find you languid and jaded, after 
last night’s revelry,” said Herbert, taking the 
hand of his little Agatha ; “but the roses in your 
cheeks have outlived those in your bouquet. 
Really, fashionable life suits your complexion 
charmingly, my Agatha!” 

“ Agatha is not quite of your opinion,” remark- 
ed the smiling mother. “She was just lamenting 
the ‘tedious round, ” 

“T have brought some tidings to diversify it,” 
he returned, emphatically. 

Mrs. Maxwell smiled, and Agatha blushed 
again. 

“Your commission?” suggested the former. 

“ Yes, but””—— 

“But what? ” 

“ There is a provoking thorn in the rose whose 
blossoming I have so long waited. My regiment 
is ordered to the nether parts of California!” 

“ How soon ?” 

“In a fortnight!” replied he, laconically. 

Neither spoke for a moment. The tears at 
length came brimming in Agatha’s eyes, and she 
rose to hide them. Harry caught her hand 
pleadingly. ; 

“Answer me one question, before you go, 
Agatha?” 














“Not now,” she whispered falteringly, and 
glided away to the recesses of her chamber. 

“I must seal my treasure mine, before I go, 
mother!” exclaimed the young man, pausing anx- 
iously in his rapid involuntary pacing, and placing 
himself before Mrs. Maxwell. “1 have reasons 
whose force you cannot feel or know as I do. 
Those jesuitical 
dangerous thing to have left her longer under 
their influence! Ido not fear that they can win 
her heart from me—but when I am away ”—— 

He paused, stifling the strong emotion that 


priests! it would have been a pri 
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worked still in the knotting veins of his temples, 

She loves you, Harry !” answered the mother. 
with deep fervency. 

*I believe it ; and were she not better my own? 
I nay not return for years,” added he, in an under 
tone of dejected foreboding. 

* She cannot go with you!” 

“It is impossible, then? But let her at least 
bear my name—that is a small boon. Let me 
bear the memory of my wife into my exile!” 

“Perhaps it were better thus,” mused the 
mother, thoughtfally. 


Agatha’s pure veil was bound with pearls to her 
fairer brow, on the evening of her bridal. 
Hopes that looked far away, conflicting with fears 
of the present, gave more of the light of soul to 
her eye and cheek, than is often added to the 
beauty of the bride. The bridesmaids had left 
her at her request, and she stood fastening her 
bouquet with trembling fingers, beneath the flick- 
ering chandelier. 

“ Agatha!” murmured in her ear the voice that 
was dearest. She looked up, and then down 
again, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Do not say anything now!” she entreated, 
forcing a melancholy smile. “I do not want to 
spoilmy eyes before”——— But the tears stolesi- 
lently down with her words. 

“ Agatha! I have only one promise to ask—one 
pledge.” 

“ Have I not given enough?” asked she, trying 
to smile again. 

“It ison a matter of which I have said less to 
you than I have felt, love; and now there is no 
time. You will not profess yourself a Catholic 
while I am gone?” 

7 How can you ask such a question now, Har- 
ry? 

She looked up with reproach in her eye, and, 
as he read its clear depths, he saw his own image 
there, and was satisfied. His countenance as- 
sumed its naturally sportive expression. 

“Forgive me, my darling ; but knowing your 
predilection for the veil, you will pardon.a shadow 
of a fear of finding you locked up in a convent’s 
jaws, upon my return!” 

Side by side they stood, to fasten the chain 
which years had woven. It was over—the simple 
Presbyterian ceremony of a few minutes. Aga- 
tha’s really warm-hearted tincle dropped the hand 
of the bewildered bride, to clasp that of her tear- 
ful mother. ‘Congratulate you, sister! upon 
seeing her fairly married to a Protestant! I wish 
he were as religious as he is moral! ” 

It is always sad to part! Sad, when it breaks 
a few links of school-girl association—sadder 
when it breaks a home-chord! It is the last pang 
of expiring nature; when this world is given up, 
it is still hard to part! But, in the bridal hour, 
when the tendrils of the heart are clinging with 
the fervency of an unshaken, untold devotion, 
around an untried prop—when those tendrils are 
parted, be it ever so tenderly, the strongest heart 
will bleed ! 

Henry Herbert laid his mercifully-unconscious 
bride in her mother’s arms, as the steamboat bell 
was clanging its harsh peal. ‘ Watch her, 
mother!—for me! and,” he whispered low in her 
ear, “do not let her attend the Cathedral too 
often!” 

He bent for one kiss, and was gone. 

It was on the first of May that Lieutenant 
Herbert left his bride of an hour. On the first 
of November, she received a letter with the well- 
known stamp—but it was in a strange hand! She 
tore it open quiveringly, and gasped, “ Thank 
God!” as her husband’s handwriting lay before 
her eyes. Elis letter closed as follows: “The 
pestilence is raging around me, love; but I am 
as yetunharmed. It can but bring solemn thoughts 
to any heart not utterly hardened—thoughts of 
home, and thoughts of Heaven! ‘Tosee manhood 
and beauty stricken down thus in their pride and 
prime! I am no coward, Agatha, and I face the 
pestilence of God’s breath as freely as the cannon 
of man’s armory ; but Iam not ashamed to own 
my thoughtfulness. Agatha! would that we had 
looked more heavenward ! ” 

Here another hand abruptly added, “ A com- 
rade completes what your husband was not al- 


lowed to finish, He died this morning.” Agatha 
saw no farther! 


She went down to the verge of the grave on the 
tide of that first great grief; and when, after 
weeks of agony, she lifted her head feebly from 
her pillow, she was a changed being. There was 
a hollow in each fleshless cheek, and the brow 
lay like inanimate marble, among the few thin 
locks that overhung it. She was changed within 
as without. She, too, sought to “look heaven- 
ward ;” but, alas! deep midnight mists had rolled 
early between her and the sun, and her eye was 
too feeble to pierce them now. Her mother, watch- 
ing her every glance and footstep with intense 
anxiety, rejoiced when, with a mockery of her 
former activity, she would array herself, and turn 
her faltering feet toward the fresh air and sun- 
shine. But she did not long rejoice. She went 
up to Agatha’s boudoir one day, and found, hang- 
ing over the little cushion where she had knelt 
from childhood to say her evening prayers, a min- 
iatureof the Virgin! Thunderstruck, she started 
back, and was standing with clasped hands, when 
Agatha entered from her usual walk. She had been 
strangely reserved of late, seeming to scorn all 
human sympathy, and her mother had refrained 
from intruding into the inner chamber of a “ heart 
that knew its own bitterness.”” She had only 
sought to divert her mind by every device of 
amusement—all in vain! 

“My daughter!” cried the alarmed mother, 
“what is this? and where have you been?” 
Agatha came forward and looked her steadily 
in the face. 

“T have been to the convent, mother! It is 
time I told you all that I could not say before,” 
she went on, pressing her hand against her side 
painfully. “It is time you knew my resolve to 
give up the world for Heaven !” 

“ My daughter !” gasped the poor woman, “ will 
you leave me?” 

“JT have vowed, mother!” she exclaimed, with a 
wild gleam in her eye, while her breath came 
huskily, “I have vowed a vow—but it was for his 
sake, mother—only his /” 

She sank down upon her couch. 

“ Agatha! you know his last wish—can you 
disregard it ?” 

Agatha looked up, and her lips moved faintly. 
“ He looked heavenward !” she whispered, and 
sunk into a swoon of exhaustion. 

The mother lay by her side that night, an- 
guished with emotion, yet hushing every outward 
sign, that the child of her life might sleep. A 
troubled stupor at last sealed slightly her own 
eyelids, She awoke suddenly, with one of those 
convulsive starts, in which the life-strings of the 
heart seem to be pulled by invisible fingers. It 
was a freezing night of February. The cold moon 
was gleaming in on the colder fioor, and in its 
rays stood Agatha, tall and white, muttering faint 
words as she shivered. 

“My child!” exclaimed the mother, rushing to 
her in alarm. 

Agatha fixed a bewildered glance upon her. 
“FJeaven is there!” she exclaimed, sweeping her 
wasted arm toward the round moon. “ But,” she 
added, in a fearfully thrilling tone, “but He is 
in purgatory !” 

The hand that Mrs. Maxwell grasped was 
burning with fever. Agatha caught it away, and 
tossed both above her hed asshe knelt. 

“Blessed Virgin! Mary Mother! Ave Maria! 
hear me! save him! save him!” 

“ What shall I do?” cried the hopeless mother, 
wringing her hands. Agatha turned to her with 
the desperate energy of a fever. ’ 

“He blasphemed the Virgin and the Saints,” 
she spoke, in a deep, sepulchral tone; “but hush, 
don’t whisper it! Great God! a thousand years 
of fire that shall not be quenched !” 

She sank heavily at her mother’s feet, and Mrs. 
Maxwell, ringing her bell violently, despa'ched 
a servant to the house of her brother-in-law. It 
was a fearful thing to listen to that misguided 
spirit’s ravings, during the days that followed ; 
but it was more fearful to look on the countenance 
of that conscious mother, where remorse and too 
late repentance had traced dark lines of agony. 

“She cannot hold out much longer,” said her 
physician, on the fourth day, as he felt her wasting 
pulse. That eve, for a little time, her delirium 
left her, and she looked about on all with a con- 
scious but troubled glance, then seemed to sink 
into a sort of halfslumber. Auguring hopefully 
from this change, the worn-out mother lay down 
on & pallet near, and the faithful uncle left to re- 
fresh his lungs with the air of heaven for a few 
moments. 

As he noiselessly entered the ante-room of the 
sick-chamber, on returning, he started in surprise, 
and then sprang forward in anger. Mrs. Max- 
well still lay, sleeping heavily, and by the bed of 
the awakened sufferer stood a female form, in the 
garb a Sister of Charity, and a Romish 
est 
The Scotchman sternly laid a hand on the arm 
of each. ~? 


“ You will oblige me by retiring from this place 





immediately,” said he, repressing, for the sick 
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one’s sake, the whirlwind of his wrath. The 
priest blandly bowed as he replied, 

“ We come to pay the last rites to a daughter 
of the Holy Catholic Church—to one who was 
already numbered, in intention, among our sacred 
Sisterhood.” 

“Out of my honse, liars and hypocrites !” 
thundered the uncle, no longer restrained by pru- 
dence. His sister started up wildly as the twain 
reluctantly moved toward the door, crossing them- 
selves over the face of the dying as they left. 

“Oh! have mercy, uncle,” moaned the unhappy 
girl. “They say I am dying. Who will open 
the gate of Heaven for me? Blessed St. Peter,” 
she murmured, feebly. 

“ Jesus, my precious niece—look t) Jesus.” 

The strong man was melted into the tears and 
tenderness of childhood. 

“Oh, God ! have mercy on my chill,” cried the 
mother, sinking on her knees by the pillow. 

“ Jesus! where!” cried the poor immortal, whose 
mortal sight was fast clouding over. “I cannot 
die. [t is dark—all dark—Mother—Harry— 
Ave Maria, ora pro nohis!” Sheclutched the out- 
stretched hand of her uncle convulsively. “Save 
me—save me!” she gasped, while her mother’s 
lips grew whiter and her unmoving countenance 
seemed turned into stone by its own agonized 
gaze. 

“Jesus Christ, your Redeswer, My Agatha— 
look to Him who died to save you !” 

She stretched her arms upward in a last vain 
struggle—“ Jesus! have mercy!” The out- 
stretched arms fell as the last breath poured out, 
and the sacrifice was accomplished—the victim 
was at rest. The mother fell, seemingly, as life- 
less upon the floor beside her. The last ery was 
acry for mercy; but what a fragile foundation 
was that one whisper for the hopes of Eternity! 
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Forthe ann Era. 
TO AN AUTHOR. 


BY CHARLES LIST. 








How well thy little volume has requited 

The hours in which its treasured leaves were read, 
What feelings new and deep it has excited, 

What beams on our dark path of knowledge shed. 


The holiness of nature, thy reliance, 
By Superstition’s frowning mien unawed, 

The wondrous temple built for thought and science, 
With feet assured, though humble, thou hast trod. 


That temple which great Angelo’s designing 
Ne’er equalled even in Fancy’s genial realm, 

In whose high vaults spheres other spheres entwining, 
Hung with stupendous skill, the sight o’erwhelm. 


Whose wa!ls are with ten thousand pictures covered, 
Of more than Raphael’s forms or Titian's hues, 

Enchanting scenes, some by the eye discovered, 
Some which alone the gazing spirit views. 


Where sings a choir whose members ne’er endeavor 
To make their voices in the song combine— 

Each breathes his note, and music swells forever 
The natural accord of things divine. 


Where fervent prayers arise by lips unspoken, 

Not prayers that Heaven new blessings may impart, 
Not of repentance for commandments broken, 

But incense from the pure and joyous heart. 


Where symbols ranged in order and profasion, 
Birds, flowers, ani corals, gems and stars appear, 
Conveying each a beautiful allusion 
To something holier in a brighter sphere. 


Where thou hast learned a homage pure to render, 
To think of duty, truth, and God, aright, 

Where thou hast dwelt in more than royal splendor, 
Thy manna wisdom, and thy drink delight. 


O, that Time’s children, led by thy example, 
Would tread those hallowed aisles with hearts sincere, 
Survey their domes so richly wrought and ample, 
Breathe their calm air, their soothing music hear. 


There they wonld find contentious thoughts forbidden, 
The smiles of gentle peace with blessings franght, 
In each unsightly object discord hidden, 
And harmony and love by beauty taught. 
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LITTLE MARY. 


A TALE OF THE IRISH FAMINE. 

That was a pleasant place where I was born, 
though ’twas only a thatched cabin by the side 
of a mountain stream, where the country was 80 
lonely, that in summer time the wild ducks used 
to bring their young ones to feed on the bog, 
within a hundred yards of our door; and you 
could not stoop over the bank to raise a pitcher 
full of water, without frightening a shoal of beau- 
tiful speckled trout. Well, ’tis long ago since my 
brother Richard (that’s now grown a fine, clever 
man, God bless him!) and myself, used to set off 
together up the mountain, to pick bunches of the 
cotton plant and the bog myrtle, and to look for 
birds’ and wild bees’ nests. ’Tis long ago—and 
though I’m happy and well off now, living in the 
big house as own maid to the young ladies, who, 
on account of my being foster-sister to poor dar- 
ling Miss Ellen, that died of decline, treat me 
more like their equal than their servant, and give 
me the means to improve myself; still, at times, 
especially when James Sweeney, a dacent boy of 
the neighbor’s, and myself, are taking a walk to- 
gether through the fields in the cool and quiet of 
a summer’s evening, I can’t help thinking of the 
times that are passed, and talking about them to 
James with a sort of peaceful sadness, more hap- 
py; may be, than if we were laughing aloud. 

Every evening, before I say my prayers, I read 
a chapter in the Bible that Miss Ellen gave me; 
and last night I felt my tears dropping for ever 
so long over one verse, “And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.” The words 
made me think of them that are gone—of my fa- 
ther, and his wife, that was a true, fond mother 
to me; and above all, of my little sister Mary, 
the clurcen bawn (white dove) that nestled in her 
bosom. 

{ was a wild slip of a girl, ten years of age, 
and my brother Richard about two years older, 
when my futher brought home his second wife. 
She was the daughter of a farmer up at Lacka- 
bawn, and was reared with care and decency ; but 
her father held his ground at a rack-rent, and the 
middleman that was between him and the head 
landlord did not pay his own, so the place was 
ejected, and the farmer collected every penny he 
had, and set off with his family to Americas. My 
father had a liking for the youngest daughter, 
and well become him to have it, fora sweeter 
creature never drew the breath of life ; but while 
her father passed for a strong (rich) farmer, he 
was timorous-like about asking her to share his 
little cabin; however, when he found how mat- 
ters stood, he didn’t lose much time in finding 
out that she was willing to be his wife, and a 
mother to his boy and girl. That she was, a pa- 
tient, loving one. Oh! it often sticks me like a 
knife, when I think how many times I fretted her 
with my foolishness and my idle way, and how 
twas a long time before I’d call her “mother.” 
Often, when my father would be going to chastise 
Richard and myself for our provoking doings, 
especially the day that we took half-a-dozen eggs 
from under the hatching hen, to play “ Blind 
Tom” with them, she’d interfere for us, and say, 
“Tim, aleagh, don’t touch them; sure ’tis only 
arch they are; they’ll get more sense in time.” 
And then, after he was gone out, she’d advise us 
for our good so pleasantly, that a thundercloud 
itself couldn’t look black at her. She did won- 
ders, too, about the house and garden. They 
were both dirty and neglected enough when she 
first came over them; for I was too young and 
foolish, and my father too busy with his out-door 
work, and the old woman that lived with us in 
service too feeble and too blind to keep the place 
either clean or decent ; but my mother got the 
floor raised, and the green pool in front drained, 
and a parcel of roses and honeysuckles planted 
there instead. The neighbors’ wives used to say, 
twas all pride and upsetting folly to keep the 
kitchen floor swept clean, and to put the potatoes 
on a dish, instead of emptying them out of the 
pot into the middle of the table; besides, twas a 
cruel, unnatural thing, they said, to take away 
the pool from the ducks, that they were always 
used to paddle in so handy. But my mother 
was always too busy and too happy to heed what 
they said ; and, besides, she was always so ready 
to do a kind turn for any of them, that, out of 
pure shame, they had at last to leave off abusing 
her “fine English ways.” 

West of our house there wasa straggling, stony 
piece of ground, where, within the memory of man 
nothing ever grew but nettles, docks, and thistles. 
One Monday, when Richard and myself came in 
from school, my mother told us to set about weed- 
ing it, and to bring in some basketfuls of good 
clay from the banks of the river; she said that if 
we worked well at it until Saturday, she’d bring 
me a new frock, and Dick a jacket, from the next 


market-town ; and encouraged by this, we set to 
work with right good will, and didn’t leave off till 
supper time. Thenext day we did the same; and 
by degrees, when we saw the heap of weeds and 
stones that we got out growing big, and the 
ground looking nice and smooth, and red and rich, 
we got quite anxious about it ourselves, and we 
built a nice little fence round it to keep out the 
pigs. When it was manured, my mother planted 
cabbage, parsnips, and onions, in it; and, to be 
sure, she got a fine crop out of it, enough to make 
us many a nice supper of vegetables stewed with 
pepper, and a small taste of bacon or a red her- 
ring. Besides, she sold in the market as much as 
bought a Sunday coat for my father, a gown for 
herself, a fine pair ofshoes for Dick, and as pretty 
a shawl for myself as e’er a colleen in the country 
could show at mass. Through means of my fa- 
ther’s industry and mother’s good management, 
we were, with the blessings of God, as snug and 
comfortable a poor family as any in Munster. 
We paid but a small rent, and we always had plenty 
of potatoes to eat, good clothes to wear, and clean- 
liness and decency in and about our little cabin. 
Five years passed on in this way, axd at last little 
Mary was born. She was a delicate fairy thing, 
with that look, even from the first, in her blue 
eyes, which is seldom seen, except where the 
shadow of the grave darkens the cradle. She was 
fond of her father, and of Richard, and of myself; 
and would laugh and crow when she saw us; but 
the love in the core of her heart was for her 
mother. No matter how tired, or sleepy, or cross 
the baby might be, one word from her would set 
the bright eyes dancing, and the little rosy mouth 
smiling, and the tiny limbs quivering, as if walk- 
ing or running couldn’t content her, but she must 
fly to her mother’s arms. And how that mother 
doted on the very ground she trod! I often 
thought the Queen in her state carriage, with her 
son, God bless him! alongside of her, dressed out 
in gold and jewels, was not one bit happier than 
my mother, when she sat under the shade of the 
mountain ash, near the door, in the hush of the 
summer’s evening, singing and cronauning her only 
one to sleep in her arms. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1845, Mary was four years old. That was 
the bitter time, when first the food of the earth 
was turned to poison; when the gardens that used 
to be so bright and sweet, covered with the pur- 
ple and white potato blossoms, became in one 
night black and offensive, as if fire had comedown 
from heaven to burn them up. ’Twas a heart- 
breaking thing to see the laboring men, the cra- 
thers ! that had only the one-half acre to feed their 
little families, going out, after work, in the eve- 
nings, to dig their suppers from under the black 
stalks. Spadeful after spadeful would be turned 
up, and a long piece ‘Sf a ridge dug through, be- 
fore they’d get a small dish full of such withered 
crohnuneens, (smull potatoes,) as in other years 
would be hardly counted fit for the pigs. 

It was some time before the distress reached us, 
for there was a trifle of money in the saving’s 
bank, that held us in meal, while the neighbors 
were next door to starvation. As long as my fa- 
ther and mother had it, they shared it freely with 
them that were worse off than themselves; but at 
last the little penny of money was all spent, the 
price of flour was raised ; and, to to make matters 
worse, the farmer that my father worked for, at 
a poor eightpence a day, was forced to send him 
and three more of his laborers away, as he couldn’t 
afford to pay them even that any longer. Oh! 
’twas a sorrowful night when my father brought 
home the news. I remember, as well as if I saw 
it yesterday, the desolate look in his face when he 
sat down by the ashes of the turf fire that had 
just baked a yellow meal cake for his supper. My 
mother was at the opposite side, giving little 
Mary a drink of sour milk out of her little wood- 
en piggin, and the child didn’t like it, being deli- 
cate, and always used to sweet milk, so she said: 

“ Mammy, won’t you give me some of the nice 
milk instead of that?” 

“I haven’t it, asthore, nor can’t get it,” said her 
mother, “so don’t ye fret.” 

Not a word more out of the little one’s mouth, 
only she turned her little cheek in toward her 
mother, and staid quite quiet, as if she was heark- 
ening to what was going on. 


“ Judy,” said my father, “ God i , 
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tis 
wide world I can see nothing but starvation be- 
fore us.” 

“God is good, Tim,” replied my mother, “He 
won’t forsake us.” 

Just then Richard came in with a more joyfal 
face than I had seen on him for many a day. 

“Good news!” said he, “good news, father ; 
there’s work for us both on the Droumearra road ! 
The government works are to begin there to- 
morrow—you’ll get eightpence a day, and I’ll get 
sixpence.” 

If you saw our delight when we heard this, 
you’d think ’twas the free present of a thousand 
pounds that came to us, falling through the roof, 
instead of an offer of small wages for hard work. 

To be sure, potatoes were gone, and the yellow 
meal was dear, and dry, and chippy—it hadn’t 
the nature about it that a hot potato has for a 
poor man ; but still’twas a great thing to have the 
prospect of getting enough of even that same, and 
not to be obliged to follow the rest of the country 
into the poor-house, which was crowded to that 
degree that the crathurs there—God help them!— 
hadn’t room even to die quietly in their beds, but 
were crowded together on the floor like so many 
dogs ina kennel. The next morning my father 
and Richard were off before daybreak, for they 
had a long way to walk to Droumcarra, and they 
should be there in time to begin work. They 
took an Indian meal cake with them to eat for 
their dinner, and poor dry food it was, with only 
adraught of cold water to wash it down. Still 
my father, who was knowledgeable about such 
things, always said it was mighty wholesome 
when it was well cooked; and but some of the 
poor people took a great objection against it on 
account of the yellow color, which they thought 
came from having sulphur mixed with it—and 
they said, indeed it was putting a great affront 
on the decent Irish to mix up their food as if 
’twas for mangy dogs. Glad enough, poor cra- 
thurs, they were to get it afterwards, when sea- 
weed and nettles, and the very grass by the road- 
side, was all that many of them had to put into 
their mouths. 

When my father and brother came home in 
the evening, faint and tired from the two long 
walks and the day’s work, my mother would al- 
ways try to have something for them to eat with 
their porridge—a bit of butter, or-a bowl of thick 
milk, or maybe a few eggs. She always gave me 
plenty, as far as it would go; but ’twas little she 
took herself. She would often go entirely with- 
out a meal, and then she’d slip down to the huck- 
ster’s, and buy a little white bun for Mary; and 
I’m sure it used to do her more good to see the 
child eat it, than if she had got a meat-dinner for 
herself. No matter how hungry the poor little 
thing might be, she’d always break off a bit to put 
into her mother’s mouth, and she would not be 
satisfied until she saw her swallow it; then the 
child would take a drink of cold water out of her 
— tin porringer, as contented as if it was new 
milk. 

As the winter advanced, the weather became 
wet and bitterly cold, and the poor men working 
on the roads began to suffer dreadfully from be- 
ing all day in wet clothes, and, what was worse, 
not having any change to put on when they went 
home at night, without a dry thread about them. 
Fever soon got among them, and my father took 
it. My mother brought the doctor to see him, 
and, selling all our decent clothes, she got for him 
whatever was wanting, but all to no use; ’twas 
the will of the Lord to take him to himself, and 
he died after a few days’ illness. 

It would be hard to tell the sorrow that his 
widow and orphans felt, when they saw the fresh 
sods planted on his grave, It was not grief alto- 
gether like the grand stately grief of the quality, 
although maybe the same sharp knife is sticking 
into the same sore bosom inside in both; but the 
outside differs in rich and poor. I saw the mis- 
tress a week after Miss Ellen died. She was in 
her drawing-room with the blinds pulled down 
sitting in a low chair, with her elbow on the smal 
work-table, and her cheek resting on her hand— 
not a speck of anything white about her but the 
cambric handkerchief, and the face that was paler 
than the marble chimney-piece. 

When she saw me, (for the butler, being busy 
sent me in with the luncheon-tray,) she covere 
her eyes with her handkerchief, aud began to cry, 
but quietly, as if she did not want it to be noticed. 
As I was going out, I just heard her say to Miss 
Alice, in a choking voice : 

“Keep Sally here always; our poor darling 
was fond of her.” 

And as [ closed the door, I heard her give one 
deep sob. The next time I saw her, she was quite 
compoged ; only for the white cheek and the black 
dress, you would not know that the burning feel 
of a child’s last kiss had ever touched her lips. 

My father’s wife mourned for him after anoth- 
er fashion. She could not sit quiet, she must 
work hard to keep the life in them to whom he 
gave it; and it was only in the evenings when she 





that she used to sob and rock herself to and fro, 
and sing a low, wailing keen for the father of the 
little one, whose innocent tears werealways ready 
to fall when she saw her mother cry. About this 
time my mother got an offer from some of the 
hucksters in the neighborhood, who knew her 
honesty, to go three times a week to the next 
market-town, ten miles off, with their little money, 
and bring them back supplies of bread, groceries, 
soap, and candles. This she used to do, walking 
the twenty miles—ten of them with a heavy load 
on her back—for the sake of earning enough to 
keep us alive. ’Twas very seldom that Richard 
could get a stroke of work to do: the boy wasn’t 
strong himself, for he had the sickness too, though 
he recovered from it, and always did his best to 
earn an honest penny wherever he could. I often 
wanted my mother to let me go in her stead and 
bring back the load; but she never would hear of 
it, and kept me at home to mind the house and lit- 
tle Mary. My poor pet lamb! ’twas little minding 
she wanted. She would go after breakfast and 
sit at the door, and stop there all day, watching 
for her mother, and never heeding the neighbors’ 
children that used to come wanting her to play. 
Through the live-long hours she would never 
stir, but just keep her eyes fixed on the lonesome 
boreen, (byroad ;) and when the shadow of the 
mountain ash grew long, and she caught'a glimpse 
of her mother ever so far off, coming towards 
home, the joy that wold flush on the small pa- 
tient face Was brighter than the sunbeam on the 
river. Faint and weary as the poor woman used 
to be, before ever she sat down she’d have Mary 
nestling in her bosom. No matter how little she 
might have eaten herself that day, she would al- 
ways bring home a little white bun for Mary; 
and the child, that had tasted nothing since morn- 
ing, would eat so happily, and then fall asleep 
quietly in her mother’s arms. 

At the end of some months I got the sickness 
myself, but not so heavily as Richard did before. 
Any way, he and my mother tended me well 
through it. They sold almost every little stick 
of furniture that was left, to buy me drink and 
medicine. By degrees 1 recovered, and the first 
evening I was able to sit up I noticed a strange, 
wild brightness in my mother’s eyes, and a hot 
flush on her thin cheeks—she had taken the 
fever. 

Before she lay down on the wisp of straw that 
served her for a bed, she brought little Mary over 
to me: “Take her, Sally,” she said—and between 
every word she gave the child a kiss—“ take her ; 
she’s safer with ‘you than she’d be with me, for 
you’re over the sickness, and ’tisn’t long any way 
Pll be with you, my jewel,” she said, as she gave 
the little creature one long, close hug, and put 
her into my arms. 

’T would take long to tell all about her sick- 
ness—how Richard and I, as good right we had, 
tended her night and day; and how, when every 
farthing and farthings’s worth we had in the 
world was gone, the mistress herself came down 
from the big house, the very day after the family 
returned home from France, and brought wine, 
food, medicine, linen, and everything we could 
want. 

Shortly after the kind lady was gone, my moth- 
er took the change for death; her senses came 
back, she grew quite strong-like; and sat up 
straight in the bed. 

“ Bring me the child, Sally, aleagh,’ she said. 
And when I carried little Marry to her, she look- 
ed into the tiny face, as if she was reading it like 
a book. 

“You won’t be long away from me, my own 
one,” she said, while her tears fell down upon the 
child like summer rain. 

“‘ Mother,” said I, as well as I could speak for 
crying, “sure you know Ill do my best to tend 
her.” 

“JT know you will, acushla; you were always a 
true and dutifnl daughter to me and to him that’s 
gone; but, Sally, there’s that in my wenny one 
that won’t let her thrive without the mother’s 
hand over her, and the mother’s heart for her to 
lean against. And now—.” It was all she could 
say: she just clasped the little child to her bosom, 
fell back on my arm, and in a few moments all 
was over. At first, Richard and 1 could not be- 


lieve that she was dead; and it was very long be- 
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ing fingers; but when the neighbors came in to 
prepare for the wake, we contrived to flatter her 
away. 

Days passed on ; the child was very quiet ; she 
used to go as usual to sit at the door, and watch 
hour after hour along the road that her mother 
always took coming home from market, waiting 
for her that could never come again. When the 
sun was near setting, her gaze used to be more 
fixed and eager, but when darkness came on, her 
blue eyes used to droop like the flowers that shut 
up their leaves, and she would come in quiet 
without saying a word, and allow me to undress 
her and put her to bed. 

It troubled us and the young ladies greatly that 
she would not eat. It was almost impossible to 
get her to taste a morsel; indeed, the only thing 
she would let inside her lips was a bit of a little 
white bun, like those her poor mother used to 
bring her. There was nothing left untried to 
please her. I carried her up to the big house, 
thinking the change might do her good, and the 
ladies petted her, and talked to her, and gave her 
heaps of toys and cakes, and pretty frocks and 
coats ; but she hardly noticed them, and was rest- 
less and uneasy until she got back to her own low, 
sunny door-step. 

Every day she grew paler and thinner, and her 
bright eyes had a sad, fond look in them, so like 
her mother’s. One evening she sat at the door 
later than usual. 

“Come in, alannah,” I said to her. 
you come in for your own Sally ?” 

She never stirred. I went over to her; she 
was quite still, with her little hands crossed on 
her lap, and her head drooping on her chest. I 
touched her—she was cold. I gave a loud scream 
and Richard came running ; he stopped and looked, 
and burst out crying like an infant. Our little 
sister was dead! 

“Well, my Mary, the sorrow was bitter, but 
it was short. You’re gone home to Him that com- 
forts as a mother comforteth. Agra machree, your 
eyes are as blue, and your hair as golden, and 
your voice as sweet, as they were when you 
watched by the cabin door; but your cheeks are 
not pale, acushla, nor your little hands thin, and 
the shade of sorrow has passed away from your 
forehead like a rain-cloud from the summer sky. 
She that loved yon so on earth, has clasped you 
forever to her bosom in heaven ; and God himself 
bes wiped away all tears from your eyes, and 
placed you both, and our own dear father, far 
beyond the touch of sorrow or the fear of death. 


———_——_ 


THE TEARS OF LIFE. 


BY MRS. E. L. HERVEY. 


“Won't 








Down among the smooth sands, paddling in the 
sea, with garments tucked up high above her 
knees, nay, gathered up and folded about her bo- 
som, and only withheld from dropping on her 
young limbs by the little hands that clasped and 
buckled them fast in front, stood a child of some 
seven years old. 

Bred from her birth in the very lap of the 
great ocean, for her mother’s dwelling was a cut- 
ting in the side of the chalk cliff, little Katey 
loved the kindly waters with the love of a foster- 
child. Never were the surges too rough, never 
were the shining depths too treacherously glassy 
for her daring feet. 

On this particular day, as she sported with the 
waves, it chanced that as she danced backwards 
further and further into the sea, singing a care- 
less chant of her own, an outbreak of some child- 
ish thought or emotion shaping itself into spon- 
taneous melody, her eye was suddenly attracted to 
some object standing out bright and sparkling 
from, the white chalk of the cliff. At first she 
thought it was a gray gull, or a foolish guillemot, 
that had taken its stand on the jutting rocky 
ledge. She could plainly discern two wings 
waving on the air, and fringed with numerous 
beautiful tints, exactly like those masses of sea- 
foam, touched by the sunlight, with which she 
had go often sported. Upborne by the fairy pin- 
ions, floated a form mofe lovely than anything 
the child had ever seen. What could it be? 

As she asked herself this question, absorbed 
in her new wonder, the child allowed her gar- 
ments to drop from her hold. No sooner were 
they released from her clasp than the wind filled 
them like a sail; and away floated little Katey, 
far, far out upon the bosom of the great waters. 

One moment her affrighted gaze turned toward 
home. She heard her mother’s shriek from the 
cabin in the cliff; and, mingling with the piercing 
cry, she fancied she heard, too, the old echo so 
often given back to her wild shout by the stony 
heights overhead. Then, as drowners do, she 
saw, as the heavy tides rolled over her and press- 
ed upon her shut lids, green fields gleaming far 
away—bright lands she might never touch. 
Next, the giddy waves seemed whirling her round 
and round, and the engulfing waters choked her, 








sat down before the fire with Mary in her arms, 
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With returning consciousness the first object 
that met her eyes was the same fairy-like figure 
at which she had been gazing when the sea flowed 
over her. On looking around, she found that she 
was lying in a small cave or hollow of the cliff, 
midway up the steep. The floor on which she 
was stretched was a many-colored mosaic, formed 
of the fan-shells from the beach below; the roof 
she could not see, for the wings of the fairy being 
now bending above her completely arched it over, 
so that all that met her up-turned gaze was one 
beautiful downy net-work, glimmering with opal- 
like and ever-varying rays, like those upon the 
ocean foam, as she had seen it at eve when sunset 
lay along the sands. 

“Where am I?” was the first question of the 
bewildered child. 

“In the cave of the fairy Cliffelda,” was the 
answer. “Be at peace, sweet sporter, between 
earth and the sea!” continued the fairy; “live 
here, and be equally happy between the white 
wall and the cloud. Here shall no struggles 
await, no mortal sorrow overwhelm you. Until 
you learn to pine for your natural home, this 
shall be your dwelling ; but once lament, shed but 
one human tear for the world you have left be- 
low, to swell the salt waves already overriding 
the chalky barriers stretched far and wide to im- 
pede them, and you must hence forever.” 

“Wherefore ? cried the child, in still greater 
amazement, 

“I will tell you,” said the fairy. “Know, then, 
oh! sleeper in the sea, what it is that makes yon- 
der waves so salt that our fairy lips turn away 
from it in loathing. That salt is the taste of hu- 
man woe, the gathering of mortal tears into one 
great urn of the deep. Hitherto, you have played 
with and made a pastime of sorrow; it has never 
yet struck home to your heart. The tears of 
millions have flowed over your head this day, but 
your pulse throbs still, and the smile dances on 
your lip. Your life is secure till you shall add 
your first real tear to swell the vast heaving tide 
that rolls on forever and ever. Then beware! 
It-will no longer be in my power, or in the power 
of any of my race, to save you. Thenceforward, 
yonder bitter waves shall have dominion over 
you. Perchance it will be your fate to drink 
deep of them till your soul shall be sick with 
loathing—ay, even of life.” 

The fairy ceased. The child pondered. 

Few moons rolled over that vast sea before a 
change fell upon the child. Each moon, as it 
geew abroad in the heavens, laid a single golden 
finger on the deep, and with it pointed to the 
shore. The child could not look straight down 
below because of the dizzy height on which she 
lay ; but she could mark the golden finger, and 
she could see that it pointed to her own beloved 
home, the narrow cabin at the foot of the cliff, 
whose very floor she well knew the high spring- 
tides were washing, whenever that golden-finger 
was so stretched across the deep. 

It was not long before the child began to pine 
for her lowly home, and as a new and strange in- 
telligence, beyond her years, dawned upon her, 
she whispered softly to her own heart: “Why 
am I here? What have [ done that I should 
know no tears ? Beautiful was my sister’s sorrow, 
and sweet, when she was made to know her first 
great fault, and to weep over it. Sacred was my 
father’s woe when he beheld me sink beneath the 
deep; for then I knew he lifted up his hands, 
and, looking on my sister, blessed God that I died 
in my young days of innocence. My father was 
a hard man! but he is gentler now: my sister 
walks softly in her sorrows. Why, oh, why am 
I only to know no tears! Though this floor were 
of gems instead of the little tide-shells, and though 
the bright wings I see waving above me were an- 
gel wings, yet should I pine for earth and its 
chastening sorrows. To the strange nature of 
this fairy creature, tears may be bitter ; but, oh, 
they are sweet to us!” 

Thereupon the child wept. As she dropped 
her first real tear to the rippled sands below, the 
child felt herself falling gently downward, so 
gently that it seemed as if unseen wings were sup- 
porting her from beneath, in order that she might 
descend the more softly. 

Soon after she lay at her mother’s door that 


opened on the sand; eager to enter, she turner 
buf one 1ocx pack. There she beheld the fairy 


Cliffelda soaring upward to her cave on the cliff’s 
ledge. She thought, too, that, in spite of her 
strange teaching, the fairy smiled approvingly 
upon her, and that the eyes of Cliffelda herself 
were not quite as dry as they should have been, 
had her practice been consistent with her preach- 
ing. But perhaps fairy tears, less bitter than 
mortal ones, feed only the rivers! 

In her own home all beheld her in wonder. No 
one believed the tale she told of Cliffelda. Itwas 
rather supposed that the tide had cast the child 
Katey, yet living, at her mother’s door ; still less 
was she listened to when she told what it was that 
made the sea waves so salt. 

Time passed, and the child Katey grew up in 
tenderness and truth. In place of the wild freaks 
of childhood, a softer and more chastened spirit 
ruled the girl as she advanced in years. And if, 
in her early womanhood, some sorrows found her, 
it was ever noticed that at such times she looked 
upward, some said to the cave on the rock’s ledge, 
the dwelling of the Cliff-side Fay ; others thought 
that she looked higher, even unto heaven. 

Peterson's Magazine. 


—_————_»— 


FROM THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Despatch received by the Navy Department from Lient. 
E. J. De Gaven, commanding the Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 


Unitep States Bric Apvance, 
Off Port Leopold, Aug. 22, 1850. 


Sir: I have the honor-to acquaint you with the 
proceedings of the squadron under my command, 
since leaving the Whale Fish Islands, whence my 
last despatch was dated. 

We sailed on the 29th of June, but, owing to 
calms and very light winds, we did not reach 
the latitude of Uppernavick till the 6th of July. 
Up to this place, no obstruction from ice was met 
with. We found a clear passage of from ten to 
twenty miles in width, between the land and the 
“pack.” The latter was sighted daily, and had 
the appearance of being impenetrable. 

To the northward of Uppernavick many streams 
of floe ice were found extending from the main 
pack close into the land. Through these, with a 
fair wind, we found little difficulty in forcing our 
way, until we approached Baffin’s Islands, in the 
latitude of 74°. Here the ice appeared so close 
and continuous along the land, that our progress 
in that direction was arrested. At the same time 
a clear and wide opening presented itself leading 
to the west. We had a fair wind to enter it, and 
it was so directly in our course for Lancaster 
Sound that I could not resist the temptation, par- 
ticularly as the passage looked to he almost hope- 
less by the usual northern route through Melville 
Bay. 

For several hours our hopes of a speedy and 
direct passage appeared to be confirmed ; but after 
a run of forty miles, ice was made ahead and on 
both sides in continuous line. We had but en- 
tered a deep bight on the main pack. 

To return to the eastward, whence we came, 
would perhaps have cost us days, with the un- 
certainty of being able to get along even then. 
Besides, of the only three authentic accounts of 
attempts to make the passage through the pack 
in about this latitude, two were eminently success- 
ful. The third did not succeed so well. 

In view of these facts, I thought it advisable to 
enter the pack, and endeavor to push through it, 
in a direct line for the theatre of our researches. 

We accordingly did so, and for several days 
succeeded in making some headway, until at last 
the ice became so tight and immovable that it be- 
came impossitle either to advance or retreat. In 
this hopeless condition we remained until the 
29th of July, when, by a sudden movement of the 
floes, an opening presented itself to the north. 
A southeast wind springing up at the same time, 
we availed ourselves of it, and, with a press of 
sail, succeeded in forcing our way into clear 
water. 

On the following day we were brought up again 
by the ice, having made a run of more than sixty 
miles. The wind by this time had freshened to 
a gale, which, together with a thick fog, made our 
position not a little embarrassing. ‘The vessels 
were placed in as secure a position as could be 
found ; notwithstanding which, they were in im- 
minent danger from the heavy masses of ice driven 
before the gale, which pressed upon them. They 
withstood the shock, though, bravely. The danger 
was over on the gale abating. R 

We were now in latitude 75°, longitude 609, in 
the usual Melville Bay route. It did not appear 
much more favorable than the middle one, from 
whence we had just escaped. However, by keep- 
ing along the edge of the land ice, (which had no 

oved this season, and ex- 
appearance of having ™ ’ 
tended full thirty miles from the shore,) we were 
enabled to avail ourselves of occasional narrow 


openings which appeared with the changes of the 
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weather, we succeeded in reaching Cape Yorke 
on the 15th instant. - ; 

Between Cape Yorke and Cape Dudley Diggs 
we had open water, but were delayed by calms. 
We took advantage of the delay, and hauled the 
vessel into the shore, at the “Crimson Cliffs of 
Beverly,” where we filled up our casks froma moun- 
tain stream. These cliffs are so named from the 
red snow on them, specimens of which were ob- 
tained. 

A few miles to the east of Cape Yorke, two 
Esquimaux were met with. The only thing 
we could understond them to say was, that more 
of their people were living not far distant. 

On the 18th we got a fair wind, and, passing 
Cape Dudley Diggs, shaped our course for the 
western side of Baffin’s Bay. The “ pack” was 
soon met with, but it was in streams and very 
loose, so that little obstruction was found from it. 
On the morning of the 19th we cleared it entirely, 
and a decided swell of the sea indicated that we had 
reached the “ north waters.” 

The same day we fell in with the squadron of 
two vessels under Capt. Penny. They had been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to enter Jones’s 
Sound. They were now bound in the same direc- 
tion as ourselves. 

On the evening of the 19th we entered the 
Sound, but a violent gale came on from the east- 
ward, accompanied with a thick fog and heavy 
sea, Which compelled us to heave to. During the 
gale we parted company from the Rescue. 

The following day the wind moderated, but the 
weather still continued thick and foggy. We 
spent the most of it in searching for our consort, 
without success, when, loth to lose 80 good a wind, 
we bore up for the westward. 

On the morning of the 2ist the fog cleared off, 
and we found ourselves off Cape Crawford, on the 
southern side of the Sound. At the same time a 
sail was seen, which I hoped might be the Rescue, 
but it proved to be the schooner Felix, Captain 
Sir John Ross, 

From him we learned that Commodore Austin 
was at Pond’s Bay with two of his vessels, seeking 
for information, whilst the other two had been 
dispatched to examine the north shore of the 
Sound. We also learned that the North Star 
might be looked for at Port Leopold. At that 
place I resolved to touch, (as well to gain informa- 
tion as to send despatches home,) previous to re- 
pairing to Wellington Straits, the appointed place 
of rendezvous with our consort. 

I am happy to inform you that the officers and 
men of both vessels are, perhaps, in better health 
than they were on leaving New York, and they 
are now possessed with a spirit which i think ar- 
gues well for the success of our enterprise. 

Very respectfully, &c.,. 
Eowin J. De Haven, 
Lieut. Commanding Arctic Expedition. 
To the Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 
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“THE EUROPEAN WORLD.” 


Under this title, we commerce the publication 
this week of a series of papers on the condition 
and current events of the European World, by a 
gentleman of New York, liberal in his views, a 
bold and an independent thinker. Though our 
readers may not agree with him in all his opinions, 
we predict that he will become a favorite with 
them. 








“ ADVENTURES OF A ScuoLaR 1N THE CountRY ” 
is the title of a very humorous and instructive 
sketch, written for the Era by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
It will appear next week. 





ar Mrs. Sovrnwortn’s new story will be 
commenced in the next number. 

x Our Corresronpence this week embraces 
letters from London, New York, and the Indian 
country. The shorter letter from New York 
makes quite free with Jenny Lind. The writer 
does well to preserve his incog. Our correspond- 
ent in the Indian country is on his way to New 
Mexico, from which he intends to furnish usa 
series of letters. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that we 
have engaged the services of Miss Sara Jane 
Crarke, better known to the reading public as 
Grace Greenwoop, for the next volume of the 
Era, erclusively—(with the exception mentioned 
two weeks since.) 

Miss Ciarke is one of our best and most popu- 
lar female writers. Her versatile genius has won 
for her an enviable distinction in almost every 
department of literature, while her good taste 
and sound principles make her writings accept- 
able to those classes of readers that can see noth- 
ing in literary excellence to excuse a want of 
moral tone. 

Her engagement will begin with the ist of Jan- 
uary, but we have the promise of a story from 
her pen some time during the ensuing month. 








—_ 


BILLS! LOOK OUT! 


The subscriptions of some two or three thou- 
sand subscribers to the Era will expire at Nos: 
202 and 203—that is, in about two or three weeks. 
Bills are sent to them enclosed in this week’s 
paper. We hope every subscriber will be on the 
lookout, so that they may not fall, ummoticed. 

A few of these two or three thousands may neg- 
lect to renew, but we expect from them generally 
prompt remittances. They will se$ from the no- 
tices above, that we are determined to increase, 
in every possible way, the value of the paper, as 
& political, literary, and family companion. Will 
they please to recollect, how much one subscriber 
may accomplish for a paper, by a little well-timed 

effort. Every subscriber renewing, if he send 
two new subscriptions with his own, can have all 
three for $5. Will not each try what he can do, 
and at least send us one new subscriber. In this 
case, $3.50 will pay for both. 


SPECIAL CIRCULARS. 


We addressed, a few days since, special Circu- 
lars to those of our friends, who have proved or 
signified their willingness to act as agents for the 
Era in their respective neighborhoods. We have 
no doubt that they will receive their prompt at- 
tention. November, as the month immediately 
preceding the session“of Congress, is a good time 
for canvassing for new subscribers. 





i 


CIRCULARS TO POSTMASTERS. 


We have taken the liberty of sending out Cir- 
culars containing our Prospectus, to a large num- 
ber of Postmasters, who are by law permitted to 
receive them, exempt from postage. We hope to 
hear a favorable response. Pablishers and Post- 
masters, to a certain extent, have a common in- 
terest. 





“York, Yorn Co., Pa, Oct. 9, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: Please change the address of the Eva, from 
New Athens, Harrison county, Ohio, to York, 
York county, Pa.” 


With pleasure—only let us know your name. 
Ed. Era. 





OREGON. 


From the Oregon Spectator of August 22d we 
glean a few items: 
General Gaines arrived at Portland on the 20th 
— and a public dinner was given to him. 
he Spectator rejoices at the many improve- 
ments going on in the Territory. Several new 
Toads have been opened; new towns are going 
UP; ® spacious hotel is in process of erection at 
Pacific City, which will be finished in a style far 
in advance of anything in Oregon. 
inane editor suggests that Oregon should send a 
ete oe marble or granite, to be incorporated 
‘ i monument, It says that 
crane ree, Miles 9€ Oregon City a specimen of 
oles ya pene “which for beauty of 
will ve ything of white amen of finish, 


As a fact of bit 9 a s 
Spectator cays that the disne ng mnigrants, the 


|, “Union Meetine oF THE. 


horses, made the trip from St. Joseph’s, Missouri, 
in about three months. It is well known to those 
who have traversed the mountnins, that the road 
to Oregon is much better furnished with good 
grass, water, and wood, than that to California. 
Emigrants have experienced great advantage, 
this season, from making an early start from the 
points of rendezvous on the Missouri, a precau- 
tion all future emigrants would do well to imitate. 


a SS 


PEACE AND HARWCNY.—THE AGONY OF THE 
POLITICAL WORLD. 


An examination of the articles on our fourth 
page, original and selected, exhibiting the state 
of sentiment in both sections of the Union, will 
afford some idea of the “ peace and harmony ” 
which has been produced by the late action of 
Congress on the Question of Slavery. “ Confu- 
sion worse confounded” reigns throughout the 
land. Never before have we seen so much dissen- 
sion, discord, agitation. A State Convention, 
ealled by the Governor of Georgia, will soon 
meet in that State to decide what new duties are 
devolved upon the South by the admission of 
California as a free State. Governor Quitman, 
(under indictment for aiding and abetting the pi- 
ratical enterprise against Cuba.) has called an ex- 
tra session of the Legislature of Mississippi, to 
take into consideration the same subject. Stren- 
uous movements are on foot to induce the Govern- 
or of Alabama to take similar steps. Prepara- 
tions are in progress for the re-assembling of the 
Nashville Convention, at which, it is supposed, 
some definite scheme of policy for the South to 
pursue will be determined upon. The spirit of 
Disunion is triumphant in South Carolina; in 
Georgia and some other Southern States, Secession 
is boldly and powerfully advocated. In many pla- 
ces leagues are in process of formation, having for 
their object, a union of the Southern States in a 
separate confederacy. In the North, the People 
are incensed at the operation of the new Fugitive 
Law; resistance to it at all hazards is openly 
threatened, and in some places has been at- 
tempted. The authors of it are denounced as in- 
famous, and in New England, members who 
countenanced it have shrunk from coming before 
the People as candidates for reélection. Large 
religious bodies are solemnly denouncing the law ; 
political conventions of both the old parties, much 
as they long for quiet, are compelled by the pres- 
sure of popular sentiment to take ground against 
it; and it is manifest that with it the whole Slavery 
question is destined again to enter as a controlling 
element into the local elections of the free States. 
Candidates will be chosen or rejected, according 
to their views in relation to its repeal or amend- 
ment. e 
To counteract this tendency, the Conservatives, 
as they are called, are meditating a general move- 
ment in support of the whole scheme of Adjust- 
ment adopted at the late session. These Con- 
servatives embrace the partisans of Clay, Web- 
ster,and Cass, who have a common interest in 
securing popular support to the measures with 
which they stand or fall: Hunker politicians, 
who must sink forever, if the Anti-Slavery spirit 
become dominant: merchants and manufacturers, 
who drawing their heaviest profits from the South, 
are anxious to propitiate their customers. The 
principal organs of this new, Conservative party, 
are the Express, the Journal of Commerce, the 
Union, and the Herald, of New York, and the 
character of the movement they are projecting 
may be gathered from the following extracts : 

From the New York Express. 

A great Union meeting of merchants, we are 
glad to hear, is under way in this city, called for 
and signed by some of the strongest names of men 
of all parties ; the object of which is to stop this 
slavery agitation, now arraying the North against 
the South, and thereby jeoparding the very exist- 
ence of the Union. 

As this city must inevitably be the first victim 
of this mischievous agitation, if it is prolonged, 
such a movement is well timed, and it is started 


in the proper place. We live and thrive upon 
the Union; and a conflict of passion in this Union, 


much more its dissolution, is death to our trade 
and commerce. 


From the New York Herald 
Tue next Evecrios—Importanr Moveven'r iw 


THIS METROPOLIs.— We are happy in being able to 
announce that a very important conservative and 
constitutional movement has been commenced 
among the business men of New York, of all par- 
ties and classes, which we trust will be encourag- 
ed and supported by all intelligent people, until 
it accomplishes some practical result in favor of 


the Union and against agitation, either at the 
coming election or the subsequent one. 
Subscriptions are now being collected among 
the most intelligent, industrious, and energetic 
people of the city, for the purpose of issuing a 
manifesto on the present crisis of this State and 
the Union, and calling a public meeting of the 
people of New York, favorable to the recent com- 
promise measures passed by Congress, and oppos- 
ed to any further anti-slavery agitation, as well 
as to all radicalism, all sccialism, of every kind 
and of every color. We expectto be able in a 
few days to announce the call for this meeting, 
signed by many hundreds of the best business 
men of the city. Strong conservative ground will 
be taken in this new movement ; a new ticket, select- 
ed from the best parts of other tickets for both the city 
and the State, will be nominated ; and efforts of a most 
comprehensive character made to carry its purposes 
into effect at the election on the fifth of next month. 
The merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics 
of all classes are ready and willing to abandon all 
their old party ties and party shackles. and to 
subscribe funds in abundance for establishing 
new and powerful conservative party, that will 
devote its energies in restoring harmony between 
the different sectons of the country, which have 
been disturbed by the radicals and anti-slavery 
agitators of the day. 

From the New York Mirror. 
We publish the above preliminary announce- 
ment from the New York merchants with pecul- 
iar satisfaction. This movenent is not only in 
accordance with the plan we have been urging for 
some weeks, both in the Mirror and out of the 
Mirror, but it meets the most enthusiastic appro- 
bation of all who have spoken to us on the sub- 


ject. 

We look for one of the largest and most respect- 
able gatherings ever seen in this city, when ad- 
dresses will be made, resolutions adopted, and 
practical measures taken to put down the incendiary 
movements of Northern fanatics, and to convince the 
South that on all the great constitutional questions 
which bind the Union together the Empire City of 
New York is sound to the core. We shall publish 
a in day or two such a list of mercantile names ap- 
pended to the call for a meeting as will open the 
eyes of some of our contemporaries, who have for 
years employed the means derived from the pa- 
tronage of the merchants to the circulation of the 
firebrands and torches of disunion, 

The Tribune, Post, and possibly the * * *, 
are expected to throw cold water on this patriotic 
movement of the merchants; but the tide of in- 
dignation will soon prove too strong for even the 
organs of the disorganizers and the batteries of the 
abolitionists will silenced by the roar of the 
roused-up masses, shouting—“ LiBERTY AND 
UNION, ONE AND INSEPARABLE, NOW 
AND FOREVER.” 
P.S. A list for signatures is at the desk of 
this office. Will the Union men walk up and 
sign their names ? 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Unton anp THE ConsTITUTION—We are happy 
to state that a movement is on foot in this city 
which, if we mistake not, will bring out the strong- 
est expression of public sentiment in favor of the 
recent peace measures of Congress that ever was 
uttered in this city on that or any similar topic. 
Several preliminary meetings have been held, at 
which the best possible spirit prevailed. A call 
for the proposed general meeting will soon be cir- 
culated for signatures, and we hope all té whom 
it #8 presented will be ready to append their 
The t ti f the State of N 

ea n jon 0 ew 
York on apd a at issue is exerting a de- 
plorable influence at the South, as may be infer- 
red from an article which we publish to-day from 


should prevail, it will be considered, and justly, an 
omen of evil. True, New York isnot the nation, 


great reason to fear for the consequences. If, 


| above referred, to : 
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the lead aper of Blorida. This position must 
be amended, New York must he herself again. Read 
the eloquent of J. W.G.in another column. 


Read and meditate. The approaching election here 
is looked to with intense interest by the friends of the 
Union in every part of the country. If Sewardism 


nor is it the whole North ; but when such a State 
Ervecnnese in favor of abolition radicalism, there 


on the contrary, she should declare in favor of 


Carerine on ew 
"| Yorx—The undersigned unite in this a 
; ublic meeting of their fellow citizens, without 
and of party, who approve the peace meaus- 


ures of the last session of Congress, who are dis: 
posed to sustain the Constitution and laws of 
their country, and to maintain the Union, and 
for such action as is best calculated to arrest the 
further progress of political agitation in this sec- 
tion of the country.” 

The Express is » Whig paper, edited by Mr, 
Brooks, a Hunker Whig member of the present 
Congress. The Mirror is a mongrel Whig pa- 
per. The Journal of Commerce is a sort of a Dem- 
ocratic concern, and Bennett’s Herald is notorious 
for its hatred of everything good. 

The new movement has become necessary to 
retrieve the credit of the Empire State with the 
slavcholders, in consequence of the disgraceful 
bankruptcy of the “great National Whig” firm 
of Granger, Daer, & Co. Washington Hunt, the 
Whig candidate for the Governorship, has an- 
nounced his opposition to the Fugitive Law. The 
rest of the Whig ticket may or may not repre- 
sent the spirit of the Convention that put it in 
nomination. On the Democratic ticket are the 
names of three Barnburners, known to be in sym- 
pathy with the anti-slavery movement. To re- 
deem New York from radicalism, it is necessary 
to put an extinguisher on the liberal candidates 
of both parties, and to secure the election of the 
Iiunker candidates. This is the object of the 
Clay-Webster-Cass-Cotton-Trafling Movement, 
in which the four notable journals above named 
are concerned. Whatever else they may lack, 
they are already favored with the smiles of the 
Washington Union, the principal organ of the 
pro-slavery agitators. It is in ecstacies with this 
new scheme for securing the ascendency of the 
Hunker Democracy. 

“It is indeed worthy of all praise,” it says. 
“We say nothing of its intended political action, 
Those who engage in it must judge for themselves 
how most effectually to advance the end they have 
in view. As Democrats, we mould fain hope it might 
strengthen our party ; we trust ut may. But we re- 
gard it in a more enlarged sense—as the first 
powerful, effective blow struck in the North to 
preserve the Union and peace of the whole 
country.” 

It then appeals to the President of the United 
States, reproaching -him for not putting himself 
at the head of this mongrel, motley horde of po- 
litical traders and money changers, but kindly 
hinting that it is not too late for him to serve in 
the ranks! 

“ Had he and his friends taken the position 
this meeting is about to assume in their Utica 
Convention, what a proud and noble destiny 
would have been his? He would then have filled, 
as he ought to do, from his position in the Gov- 
ernment, and as a respectable citizen of New 
York, the place of leader, when at best he can 
now claim no higher honor than that of follow- 
er. Will he even take that position, after the 
course to which his Utica friends have been per- 
mitted to commit him? Adequate courage, firm- 
ness, and boldness, wouldghave given him a sta- 
tion becoming the high office he holds, and the 
just expectations of the nation. Men in exalted 
positions should lead, if they would be respected. 
Let them sink into followers, and their influence 
and their glory are sacrificed. Such is the condi- 
tion of the President ; and we regret it—for we 
should have been glad to see this bolt against dis- 
union launched by the hand of the successor of 
Washington and Jackson. But, as it is, we hope 
he will enter heartily into the contest, and, as he 
has declined the honor of general, serve with 
fidelity and zeal in the ranks.” 

The great object of the movement is, to secure 
the election of those candidates of both parties, 
most friendly to the claims of the slavehoiders, 
and opposed to the repeal or amendment of the 
detestable Fugitive Law. What a great-spirited, 
high-principled movement! What glory the 
President of the United States may win by serv- 
ing in the ranks of this great National Slave- 
Hunt! 

Political parties must be broken up, all the im- 
portant questions concerning Tariffs, Internal 
Improvements, the disposition of the Public 
Lands, Cheap Postage, Navy Reform, Mail 
Steamers, and our Foreign Affairs, must be dis- 
regarded, and the Political World thrown into 
chaos, for the purpose of eliminating a new Cass 
and Webster party, whose sole object shall be to 
provido artranrdinary facilities for catching run- 
away slaves !! 

Our readers must not suppose this an exagge- 
ration. To read the columns of the Washington 
Union, from day to day, one would conclude that 
the new Fugitive Law was the Alpha and Omega 
of the South—that it was the only measure of 
the session in which the Southern people felt any 
interest—that its maintenance was absolutely 
necessary to the Union, as its repeal would be its 
overthrow. Here are a few extracts taken at 
random from its editorial columns: 


“Tue Great Toric or tur Day.—Let the Fu- 
gitive bill be carried out, and the last compact 
made between the North and the South is safe. 
Let that Compromise be carried out in good faith, 
and the South will become reconciled to its pro- 
visions. Let the aggression then cease, and the 
maxim, ‘thus far, and no farther’ be carried out, 
and the Union is safe against every assailant; 
otherwise, no man can predict the consequences. 
Carry out the Fugitive bill, you consummate the 
guarantees of the Constitution—you confirm that 
confidence which is so necessary to preserve the 
Confederacy ; otherwise, the South will become 
alienated and disaffected at once—the States of 
the South will become united for common pur- 
poses, and this glorious Union may become super- 
seded by a Southern Confederacy. Even if this 
movement be not carried out, who expects that a 
member from the South will vote a dollar to carry on 
the operations of a Government which makes compro- 
mises only to defeat them, and adopts at one session 
efiicient means to consummate the requisitions of the 
Constitution only to repeal them at the next 2” 


The old game! ‘ We must have our way, or 
we will block the wheels of Government, by re- 
fusing to vote supplies!” This bullying is prac- 
ticed from day to day by the organ of the pro- 
slav ery party. Listen again: 

“We call upon our brethren of the North to 
stand up to this compact and to the Constitution. 
All will then be well. But if any att be made 
to violate the compact, do the fanatics of the North 
expect the South to succumb? Will a Southern mem- 
ber remain in his place to codperate in such a proposi- 
tion? Or will he appropriate a dollar to carry on 
such a Government? We speak thus with great 
regret; but we are compelled to speak it by an 
honest sense of duty to the Union itself. We re- 
spectfully address ourselves to those who do not 
know the South as well as we do, or who do not 
appreciate the Union as highly as ourselves.” 

See the frightful perils with which it sur- 
rounds poor Mr. Fillmore: 


“Mr. Fillmore succeeds to power at a most un- 
propitious moment. The elements of disunion 
and discord are actively stirred up on all sides; 
the very ground is mined beneath his feet; the 
skies are lowering and dark over his head. Will 
he stand bravely up tothe work? * * * 
Let him proclaim that he sanctioned the Fugitive 
Slave law because he was satisfied that it did not 
violate the letter or spirit of the Constitution, but 
that it only carried out the guarantees of the 
Constitution itself; that it had become necessary 
for the security and satisfaction of the South ; 
that it formed a material portion of the Compro- 
mise; that its repeal or essential modification 
weakening its energy, would be in bad faith, an 
dangerous to the safety of the country, and should 
not be passed without his consent; then the 
plague of disunion might be stayed, the agitation 
might be composed, and the voice of strife be 
hushed ; or, if heard at all, it will only be'in the 
jackal howl of some miserable incendiary, as he 
sneaks back into his lair. But if he remains si- 
lent and acquiescent in the action of his friends, 
the agitation may continue, the fires of discord 
may be kindled more fiercely than ever, and Mr. 
Fillmore may sink ‘unwept, unhonored, and ua- 
4 sung, ” 

Dangers threaten on every side. The Union's 
own friends in Ohio are reported to be unsound— 
to be opposed to this “Fugacious Bill” “Can 
it be possible ?” it cries. 

“We can hardly ya ourselves to believe 
that it is possible. We fancy there must be some 
mistake on the subject. The Fagitive Slave law 
was an essential part of the great system of ad- 
jastment, well known to have been the portion in 
which the South felt the deepest interest.” 

It pictures the horrors that would follow its re- 
peal, and turns to its Ohio friends with the confi- 
dent hope that they will not lightly rush upon 


the “ ises of tie Constitution,” be lay gad them 
will sustain those compromises, u ge : 

cS the st tan ph confidence in the stabil- | __“ We hope not. We feel persuaded that the 

| ity of our institutions, The following is the call tings: of Ohio do not wish to contribute to- 


calamities. Let them aid in repeal: 
that law, and, painful as is the peti oem 


single year.” 
This journal, be it remembered, claims to be 








we verily believe the Union would not survive a 














the metropolitan organ of the National Democ- 
racy, and yet we find it doing all it can to push 
forward , movement in New York, which, if suc- 
cessful, will result in the defeat of half the Demo- 
cratic ticret of that State. It professes to depre- 
cate the agitation of the Slavery Question, but 
from day to day fills its columns to repletion with 
the wors: kind of pro-slavery appeals, calculated 
to unite the South in blind, reckless resistance, 
even to the slightest modification of the I'ugitive 
Slave lay—resistance by revolutionary means! 
It affects profound devotion to the Union, and yet 
feebly and rarely rebukes the formidable, rapidly 
growing movements of the Disunionists in the 
South, whilp it lays out all its energy in trying to 
frighten the North into assent to a measure, 
which can have no other effect than to generate 
the spirit of disunion in that section, which has 
hitherto invested all its hopes and destinies in 
the Union. 

Even the gsober-minded Intelligencer seems 
yielding t) the monomania on the subject of 
Slave-catching. A few months ago, it declined 
publishing a communication in reply to some 
misrepresentations in its columns of Abolitionists, 
because the author, though avowing the most 
sincere love for the Union, said that it would 
not be worth preserving should it ever become 
prostitutedto the establishment of Oppression and 
Injustice. But, we perceive it has no objection 
to threats against the Union, should it fail to 
answer ir all respects the purposes of the Slave- 
holding oligarchy. Here is the concluding par- 
agraph of a communication in its columns, by 
somehody who signs himself by G. W. L, and 
says he is aslaveholder. Of course, he has a right 
to threaten'the Union. Nobody but a slavehold- 
er has. 

“JT lament and deprecate the mistaken and in- 
fatuated course of our Northern friends. I con- 
ceive [ have a right to speak freely and boldly, 
and to hold the language of deprecation, as my 
sentiments and course, and the sentiments and 
course of those with whom I acted, have been ad- 
verse to harsh and intemperate measures, and in 
favor of the most liberal compromise. But I tell 
these brethren, and I warn them solemnly, (and 1 
speak the united language and voice of thousands, 
thinking and acting as I have done—nay, of every 
man south of the Potomac,) that, moderate as we 
have been, and as averse to collision and enmity, 
yet we will take secession, nullification, revolu- 
tion, and hail Disunion as a blessing in any shape 
it can be effected, rather than yield the Fugitive 
Slave law, or submit to the injustice and oppres- 
sion of having our slaves harbored and their 
peaceable and legal recapture resisted !” 

We must have the Fugitive Slave law just as it 
is—with its disregard of jury trial and habeas cor- 
pus, with its summary process, absence of all re- 
sponsibility in the judges, temptations to fraud and 
violence—we must have this, just as itis; other- 
wise, give us secession, nullification, revolution, 
disunion, “in any shape it can be effected,” no 
matter if at the cost of bloody and perpetual wars! 
Aye, we shall hail all these horrors, rather than 
give up the precious privilege of catching a few, 
miserable runaway people under this new law! 
And this indecent exhibition is suffered to appear 
in the columns of the staid, conservative 
Intelligencer, without question or rebuke ; and the 
same journal gives countenance to the new politi- 
cal movement in New York, which seeks success, 
not only by the defeat of the three Barnburner 
candidates on the Democratic ticket, but of the 
Whig candidate for the Governorship of New 
York! 

Will the People of the free States overlook 
these things? Will they not see in the course of 
the Intelligencer and Union, conclusive evidence 
that they can expect no peace from the Slave- 
holders, except on terms of absolute submission ? 
Beforehand they are admonished, that the repeal 
of a law which they feel to be a gross outrage on 
State sovereignty,on every guarranty of Personal 
Rights, and an affront to their self-respect, will 
be deemed the signal of civil war. Their repre- 
sentatives must come to Washington to legislate 
under the drawn sword of the Slaveholders. The 
Constitution, the wishes of their constituents, 
their oath of office, their own judgment, are 


nothing. Slavery has marked with the point of its 
ewera tne metes and bounds of legislation. They 


consequences. Slavery must be their “higher 
law.” 

What say the freemen of the country? Are 
they prepared to meet the issue thus thrust upon 
them by the metropolitan organs of the two old 
parties ? 


———_e— 


A FEW IMPORTANT LAW POINTS. 


The Constitution provides that 


“ No person held to service or labor, under the 
laws of one State, escaping into another, shall be 
released from such service, or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” 


The Fugitive law was enacted to carry out this 
provision. Of course it embraces only the case 
of a slave, escaping out of one State into another, 
A slave, permitted by his master to go into a Free 
State, or carried by him thither, who shall then 
quit his service, is not a fugitive, within the mean- 
ing of the law or Constitution: he has not es- 
caped into the State. This case is not within the 
contemplation of the Constitution. 

Again. According to the law of Slavery, the 
child follows the condition of the mother. The 
offspring of a free mother, though begotten by a 
slave father, is free. The child of a slave mother, 
begotten bya free father, isaslave. The great 
majority of fugitives from Slavery, in the free 
States, are males, and all their children by free 
mothers are, even according to the law of Slavery, 
’ free. 

But the law of Slavery does not extend to free 
States. Every child born within their limits is 
free, and there is nothing in the Constitution or 
laws of the United States to change its condition. 
The Constitution makes provision, not for the 
seizure and surrender of any person, born in a 
free State, but for the recapture of persons ¢s- 
caping into it from service or labor due in another 
State. 

“So long ago as 1816,” saysan exchange paper, 
“this doctrine was established by the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
deciding that birth in that State gives freedom to the 
child of a slave who had alsconded. Aud this in- 
terpretation of the Constitution has been acqui- 
esced in by courts in the slave States. In 1828, 
the Court of Appeals in Virginia were unani- 
mously of the opinion, that they were bound to 
Zive effeet-to the lawof freedom in Pennsylvania, 
though it was objected that it might confiscate the 
property of a citizen of Virginia. In the case to 
which we refer, the court says: ‘Susanna the 
plaintiff was born under its operation in Penn- 
sylvania ; though born of a slave mother, she was 
free ; and in this aspect of the case the court is not 
called on to execute the law of Pennsylvania, but 
the law of Virginia, which does not now, and did 
not then, permit a person, free in Pennsylvania, to 
be held in Slavery here.’” 

This is conclusive—these are well settled 
points of law. But who can say at what moment 
they may be overthrown by a horde of irrespon- 
sible Commissioners! It is for the Commissioner 
to pronounce upon the law and the evidence, and 
there is no appeal from his decision. In Detroit, 
the so-called fugitive, arrested there, was under- 
stood to have had the permission of his former mas- 
ter to come to a free State: he did not escape from 
the State in which he owed service, to another. 
But this fact had no weight with the Commis- 
sioner. Besides, when a postponement of the trial 
was urged, on the ground that the free papers of 
the man were in Cincinnati, and could be pro- 
duced, if time were granted ; the answer was, that 
even if they were produced, they could not be ad- 
mitted as evidence ! oY 

This was monstrous; but the Commissioner 
was irresponsible—the whole power, over the law 
and the evidence, was vested in him. No matter 
what his decision, it was binding, conclusive 
against any process which could be issued by any 
Court, State or Federal. 

Mr. Mawn, in an able letter, scoepting ao re- 


power lodged in the hands of the Commissioner; 


must obey its will, register its edicts, or take the + 


nomination for Congress, in view of this complete 


“ Until repeal, however, there is one opening 
for hope. If, as is said by Mr. Crittenden, inthe 
opinion already cited, ‘Congress has constityed 
a tribunal with exclusive jurisdiction, to determine 
summarily, and without appeal,’ and if,as he/ur- 
ther says, ‘the judgment of every tribunal ofex- 
clusive jurisdiction, where no appeal lies, # of 
necessity conclusive upon every other tribunaljann 
THEREFORE THE JUDGMENT OF THE TRIBUNAL CRE- 
ATED BY THIS ACT 1S CONCLUSIVE UPON ALL TWBU- 
nats; then, the whole case, in all its bearings 
and relations, its sources and its issues, comes be- 
fore the Commissioner; not even the Supreme 
Court of the United States can interfere with 
him ; and the first question for him to ‘hearand 
determine’ is, whether in truth there be any juch 
law, whether the whole disgraceful enactment be 
not unconstitutional and void; and therefore, 
whether his first and only duty be not to digniss 
the proceedings, and to ‘let the captive go free? 
I am not without hope that such will be the re- 
sult; and thus, that many conscientious and law- 
abiding men will be relieved from the anxiety and 
the mental conflict which now oppresses their 
minds.” 


MEANNESS UMEXAMPLED. 

We have spoken of a call in circulation in New 
York city, for a great meeting which has been 
projected by the pro-slavery men there, to put 
down Abolitionists, swear devotion to the Fugi- 
tive Law, and fealty to the South. We learn 
from the New York papers, that the merchants 
who refuse to sign the call are to be published, eo 
that they may be deprived of their Southern cus- 
tomers. 

The Journal of Commerce, one of the most ser- 
vile prints that crawl, has the following : 

“Tue Work Gors Bravecy on.—The univer- 
sal favor with which the project of a Great 
Union Meevine, to endorse the peace measures of 
Congress, is regarded by our citizens, exceeds the 
anticipations of the mostsanguine. A gentleman 
who passed the entire length of Broad street yes- 
terday, for signatures to the call for said meeting, 
met with but two refusals. In Exchange wt 
only one; and in Pine street only two. Total, 
five, in three of our business streets. Three more 
refusals he met with ina part of Broadway, making 
a total of eight in the course of the day, two of 
which were by proprietors of ‘the Indepen- 
dent.” 

Upon this the New York Evening Post thus 
comments : 


“Everybody knows who is pointed out in the 
last sentence of this passage ; the individuals form 
a well-known mercantile partnership, and might 
just as well have been designated by name. A 
very slight inquiry, with the help of the indica- 
tions given by the Journal of Commerce, is all that 
is necessary to ascertain the names of the others. 
The alarm which this demonstration occasions 
among the merchantg is exemplified in a very 
remarkable instance—that of Messrs. Chittenden 
& Bliss, alluded to in the paragraph we have 
quoted, who have this morning written to that 
journal to declare that they were from home when 
the call was presented, and that they are now 
ready to sign it. A morning print, notorious for 
its infamy, which serves as a tender to the Journal 
in this shameless business, gives out that the 
names of all who refuse to sign the call are yet 
to be published. Perhaps so, but whether this be 
intended or not, the Journal of Commerce has be- 
gun a virtual publication of their names, and 
holds it as a standing menace over the heads of 
the recusants. They must decide between los- 
ing their Southern customers and signing the 
call. 

“Tg not this profligate beyond the ordinary 
bounds of political profligacy ? Is there any com- 
parison between the guilt of a journalist who, 
under temptation of want, offers his support to a 
candidate for the sake of bread, and the guilt of 
this attempt of the Journal of Commerce to force a 
large class of men, through fear of public denun- 
ciation by name, to join in calling a public meeting 
for purposes which their consciences do not ap- 
prove?” 

The New 
strain : 

“ Here you see a respectable silk firm plainly 
marked out for proscription—as plainly as if the 
concluding sentence had read—‘ you who stand 
by slavery and the compromises must not buy 
goods of Bowen & McNamee’? And the hint 
thus given is followed up the sorriest cur in the 
pack,as follows : 

“Why don’t the Journal of Commerce give us 
the names of the broadway merchants? also the 
names of those who refuse? The work still goes 
bravely on. Every firm in Liberty street signed 
the call, and nearly every one in Cedar street. 
As soon as all have been asked, the names of those 
who refused will be published in’ [The Black 
Mail, Jr.| ° 

“Here you see that the arresting of fugitives 
is by no means confined to Africans. The mer- 
cantile section of our city is to be canvassed for 
signatures to the cotton demonstration, and who- 
ever refuses is to be posted throughout the South 
as a secret if not open abettor of Abolition.” 

Mr. Chittenden subsequently denies in the 
Post that he was influenced by fear to sign the call. 
He says: 

“The fact is, we deliberately determined to 
sign the call before the attack upon us appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce, and we did not choose 
to be deterred from signing it, on account of that.” 

Bowen & McNamee appear in a card which 
will command the respect of every upright man, 
and, if we mistake not the character of all South- 
ern men, rather increase than diminish their 
Southern custom. They say: 


“Phe public, including the New York Journal 
of Commerce, are informed that we are silk mer- 
chants, and keep an extensive and well assorted 
stock of goods, which we offer to responsible buy- 
ers on reasonable terms. As individuals, we en- 
tertain our own views on the various religious, 
moral, and political questions of the day, which 
we are neither afraid nor ashamed to declare on all 
proper occasions. 

“ But we wish it distinctly understood, that our 
goods, and not our principles, are in the market. 
The attempt to punish us as merchants, for the 
exercise of our liberty as citizens, we leave to the 
judgment of the community. 

“Bowen & McNamee.” 

The Day Book, a contemptible Black Mail 
concern in New York, thus placards a few of the 
merchants in that city, who decline contributing 
in any way to its support, and the support of 
kindred prints: 


“The New York Tribune, a rabid Abolition 
paper, is taken and supported by a large number 
of wholesale merchants, who trade almost exclu- 
sively with the South ; and the same may be said 
of the Courier and Enquirer. Messrs. Bowen 
& McNamee, who have become wealthy by 
trading with Southern merchants, employ the 
largest number of clerks, and boast of doing the 
largest jobbing business done in the city ; who 
have built one of the most maguificent stores, two 
splendid country seats—all from the profits of 
slave labor—are both thorough-going Abolition- 
ists—support Abolition ministers, and have estab- 
lished an Abolition newspaper. We say nothing 
against them ; they are worthy and respectable 
men in the community ; but such sre their prin- 
ciples, and they do not pretend to deny or even 
conceal them. We only speak of the fact of their 
being abolitionists and supporting that cause. 
The South swallow all this, and continue to feed 
and strengthen the arm which smites them. 

“ Messrs. Chittenden & Bliss have grown rich 
in the same way, support the same cause, and feed 
by their slave labor profits the same ministers, 
churches, and newspapers. Messrs. Henry, Smith, 
& Townsend, take the Tribune, Courier, and 
Enquirer, and advertise in them—paying them in 
slave labor profits. They never gave a cent to 
a paper which defends the South, since they were 
in business. The same may be said of Perkins 
& Warren, Hopkins & Allen, and a dozen others 
whose names we shall have occasion to give here- 
after; we must now turn to the chief cook and 
bottle washer of all—Simeon Draper, jr., Esq. 

“We would like to be spared the mention of 
this name in connection with the mercantile com- 
munity ; but the position he has assumed as bot- 
tle holder to Wm. H. Seward makes it necessary 
to hold him up to view a little longer.” 

The article from which this is taken appears 
in the ultra pro-slavery papers of the South, to 
which it has doubtless been sent, with a “ Please 
Notice” written over it. The object of course is, 
to prevail upon “Southern customers” to cut 
those New York merchants who refuse to adver- 
tise in the Day Book, Journal of Commerce, Ben- 
nett’s Herald, and other papers of that class. A 
high opinion has this piratical craft of the com- 
mon sense of Southern men. 

It seems, then, that the merchants who sign the 
call for a Doughface meeting, and those who re- 
fuse to sign it, are to be published, so that the 
South may transfer custom from the latter to the 
former class. Very well—if this be the game, 
there are two that can play at it. We suppose 
the West is a pretty good customer of the New 
York merchants, and, we doubt not, its dealers 
will be glad to see the same call that is to be sent 
to the South. As our circulation in the West 


is probably greater than that of the whole servile 


York Tribune follows in the same 








throws out the following significant suggestion : 
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us to furnish its people with the Directory about 
to be prepared. If the Bowens & McNamees 
of New York are to be posted at the South be- 
cause they do not keep their principles as well as 
their goods in the market, we hope our Western 
merchants will take notice of the fact, as it will be 
a pretty safe guaranty against cheatery. Theman 
who keeps his principles for sale is not fit to be 
trusted in any business whatsoever. 


PERSONAL, 


A Convention of Abolitionists, sympathizing 
with the peculiar views of Mr. Gerrit Smith, as- 
sembled the 2d of October, at Oswego, N. Y, 
An address with resolutions was reported by a 
Committee, of which Mr. Smith was Chairman, 
and adopted unanimously. Among the latter was 
the following : 

“12th. Resolved, That, whilst we warmly com- 
mend to all the friends of Freedom and of Right- 
eous Civil Government the Liberty Party Paper 
published in Syracuse, and the Impartial Citizen 
published in Boston, we deeply lament that so 
many minds come under the poisonous influence of 
the National Eva—a paper, which, in perfect con- 
sistency with its characteristic, diluted, heartless, 
nominal Anti-Slavery, is again at work to stab and 
surrender the most vital principles of our cause, 
by again denying that a man has the right to help 
his brother out of slavery by any other means than 
are approved by slaveholders—by any other 
means than are authorized by the rules and en- 
actments of piracy.” 





In the number of the paper which contains 
the resolution, is a letter from a gentleman, 
named Hiram P. Crozier, making a warm appeal 
in behalf of Mr. Chaplin, in the course of which 
the National Era is mentioned in the following 
terms: 

“If money can do him any good, let it be forth- 
coming. It will be so! If the ‘ National Eva’ 
cries against him instead of nobly pleading for 
him, let us sacrifice the abominable print, so far 
as we can. Better for God and for Humanity, to 
sacrifice Twenty National Eras, rather than One 
Chaplin! If the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society bolsters up the ‘ National Era, 
notwithstanding its cry against Chaplin, let us, as 
true men, sacrifice such Society.” 

These are specimens of the bitter hostility 
cherished by Mr. Smith and his friends against 
the National Era, leading to strenuous efforts to 
reduce the circulation of the paper, and destroy 
what little influence it may have acquired. 

We have always steadily disapproved of the 
course of those who would enter into Slaveholding 
States, for the purpose of abducting slaves ; on the 
ground that, if attempted openly, it would not only 
fail of its object, but bring the actors under 
heavy penalties, and produce such an exasperation 
of the public mind as to render it impervious to 
argument ; or, if attempted secretly, while the im- 
mediate object might be gained, it would tempt the 
actors to the practice of deceit, and deepen the 
prejudices of the Southern People against the Anti- 
Slavery movement, leading them to associate it 
with underhand dealing and lawlessness. Uniform- 
ly expressing these opinions,we have, nevertheless, 
raised no cry against the unfortunate men who 
have incurred the penalties of the cruel laws re- 
quired to uphold a barbarous system. Mr. 
Smith and his friends, who assert this, assert an 
untruth. Here, in the District of Columbia, 
among slaveholders, where two or three years ago 
we were mobbed for three days, and where two or 
three months ago the mob spirit was again invoked 
against us, in both cases on account of the acts of 
others, with which we had nothing to do, and could 
not concur, we have not hesitated to avow our pity 
for the actors ; in the case of Drayton and Sayres, 
to plead for supplies to their wants ; in the case of 
Mr. Chaplin, to bear witness in our paper to his 
integrity, and his devoted, well-meant philanthro- 
py. We felt that no slaveholder would have a 
right to infer from this, concurrence of opinion with 
them as to the acts which subjected them to the 
penalties of a slave-law,—nor has Mr. Smith or 
his friends any right to found upon my non-con- 
currence with these acts, the charge that I am cry- 
ing against them. The charge is as ungenerous 
as it is false. Let the men who make it, come 
down into this District, and say as much as I 
have said, publicly, to win sympathy for the 
poor prisoners. 

I know my own ground ; I form my own opinions, 
and express them as! please. Ilere,among slave- 
holders, I assert and use, according to my own judg- 
ment, the right of Free Discussion of the whole 
subject of Slavery. If I believed that I could not 
discharge here every duty I owe, as an Anti- 
Slavery man, without violating the laws of the 
District from which I claim protection, I would 
give up the Era and leave this spot instantly. 

I dictate to no man. Let every one be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. Whatever I do, 
must and shall be done openly. My hand shall 
do nothing which my tongue and pen are not able 
and willing to avow and defend in the hearing and 
sight of the world. This is my morality—this is 
my policy. Only by such a course do | expect te 
secure confidence, and a candid hearing from 
opponents. 

I cannot, ought not, will not, endorse the policy 
of Mr. Smith or his friends, so far as it diverges 
from the rules I have laid down for the govern- 
ment of my own conduct. They may call me, nom- 
inally Anti-Slavery, traitorous, abominable, or by 
whatever epithet they please; I appeal from them 
to One whose judgment is always just,—to no other 
tribunal do I plead. 


—_—— 2. —-— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Upon the Legislature about to be chosen in 
this State devolves the duty of choosing a United 
States Senator in the place of Daniel Webster. 
The Whig party at its late Convention at 
Worcester fully endorsed and approved the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet, at the head of which stands 
the man upon whom, more than upon any other, 
rests the responsibility of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
It is controlled in a great measure by Boston cap- 
italists and manufacturers, whose views coincide 
with those of Webster, Granger, and other “ Na- 
tional Whigs,” and who are too confident of suc- 
cess to make any concession favorable to Free 
Soil men or measures. Should they obtain a ma- 
jority in the Legislature, no man who has ever 
been suspected of entertaining anti-slavery senti- 
ments, incompatible with a hearty support of the 
compromising Administration of Fillmore and 
Webster, is likely to receive their votes tor Uni- 
ted States Senator. On the other hand, the Dem- 
ocratic party in the State, owing to its minority 
position, is disposed to ccéperate with the Free 
Soil voters in the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature. In the event of 
the return of a majority of Democrats and Free- 
Soilers, a decided and active friend of Human 
Freedom will be chosen to the United States Sen- 
ate, to undo, as far as possible, the mischief done 
by his predecessor. The policy of the Free Soil 
party in Massachusetts is therefore precisely 
analagous te that of the Liberty party in New 
Hampshire, which resulted in the election of 
John P. Hale; and there is reason to believe that 
united and vigorous action on their part will be 
rewarded with equal success. In Essex, Middle- 
sex, Worcester, Berkshire, Franklin, Norfolk, 
and Plymouth counties, union tickets for Senators 
have been put in nomination, with a good degree 
of unanimity. If these tickets are sustained at 
the ballot box in good faith, as we trust they will 
be, by both Democrats and Free-Soilers, they will 
unquestionably be elected. 

The Free Soil party have nominated Orin 
Fowler in the 10th, and Horace Mann in the 8tb, 
Congressional districts, and would have done the 
same in the case of Rockwell, had he not declin- 
ed—thus showing they care more for things than 
names, and are willing to follow their principles 


out of the pale of their party. In the other dis- 
tridts, candidates independent of the other parties 
have been nominated. In opposition to Duncan 
in the 3d district, the only man whom the Whigs 
have yentured to renominate of those who voted 
for the New Mexico and Texas Compromise, the 
Free-Soilors of the district have for their candi- 
date Thomas W. Higginson, late minister of the 
Unitarian Society in Newbury port—a Free-Soiler 
‘of tried integrity, abundantly able to defend his 
principles under any circumstances. The election 





press in New York, it may become necessary for 


the 11th of next month. 
takes place on GW. 


The Wasntnaron Union is all one-sided 
Much excitement has arisen in Boston from the 
report that the Marshal is about to arrest severa] 
fugitive slaves. The colored people, it is said 
threaten resistance. The Union, that lover of 
tranquillity, publishes the most inflammatory ac. 
counts of the agitation it can get hold of, and then 
calls upon the President to hold the Army and 
Navy and Militia in readiness. It is greedy of 
blood. Hear the humane patriot: 

“Whatever results, we willingly acquit these 
negroes of a portion of the blame. Stirred yy 
and promised aid and protection by white ie, 
diaries, how otherwise should we expect them to 
act? Let the blame fall partly on the heads of 
those who instigated these deeds of folly and of 


crime. We trust they will be rigidly pursued 


and not suffer all the evil conseqnences to f41] oy, 
their ignorant, excited, and duped tools—jj» 
groes. If blood must be shed to preserve the 


Union—and to preserve the Fugitive Slave law 
is to do so—perhaps Boston may as well claim the 
honor as any other city in the Union. For year: 
she has been the headquarters of this Abolition 
gang of traitors. The tendency of their doctrines 
is about to be practically exemplified. May the 
judge have the spirit and firmness of Judee 
Grier ; and if blood is destined to flow, lot it he 
the “black puddle-blood ” of the guilty, whatever 
may be the color of their skins.” 

The man who thus diabolically gloats at the 
prospect of bloodshed in Boston, has very care 
fally abstained from recommending the enfore 
ment of the Jaws in the South, although he sees 
many of its first citizens seriously and deliberately 
engaged in the attempt to organize a general sy 
tem of resistance to them, and not a word has } 
to say of the mob that lately met at Eufala, Als 
bama, and resolved that, should the present Post 
master there be removed for not delivering tho 
National Era to subscribers, no other should he 
permitted to occupy his place! The official ri 
port of these incendiary proceedings, by the way 
was regularly transmitted to the Postmaster Gen 
eral, as a sufficient reply to his inquiry, why the 
Era had not been delivered, according to law 
Suppose the Union remind Mr. Fillmore that he 
is “the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy,” and has the power of “calling on the mi 
litia!” There is one saying of Holy writ that 
we commend to those who are so forward in rec 
ommending an appeal to the sword: “Tle that 
taketh the sword, shall perish by the sword.” 
The man who talks so lightly of blood and car 
nage is no true patriot. Let the sword be once 
unsheathed, and no mortal eye can foresee the 
consequences. 


NON-INTERCOURSE, 
Southern fanatics (we do not suppose all slave 
holders are fanatics) are threatening the North 
with Non-Intercourse, and the servile papers of 
New York echo the threats. The Express is 
alarmed lest the South should go to work and 
build its own coasters. The Journal of Commer 
admonishes New England that the South is about 
manufacturing its own cottons. Bennett's Hera/ 
tells the merchants that persons have already 
started for Europe with a view of establishing a 
line of steamers between Liverpool and Charles- 
ton, and thereby opening a direct trade with the 
South : ina word, that the slaveholders have decid. 
ed on a complete system of Non-Intercourse, in con 
sequence of the insult and injury to which the 
Abolition agitation at the North has subjected 
them. 
Suppose they were able to unite the slave States 
in such a policy, it would not reach the evil they 
complain of; for the anti-slavery feeling prevails 
among the masses of the Northern People, who 
have little commercial dealing with the South. 
It might reduce somewhat the profits of the great 
merchants and manufacturers of the East, but 
what good would that do? These are the classes 
that have never countenanced Abolitionism. Are 
they to be punished for their regard for slavehold 
ing prejudices ? 

But, no such policy can prevail generally in the 
South, while the Union shall continue; so that 
those who adopt it, will “victimize” themselves 
to no purpose. The People of Virginia, Mary 
land, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky 
Missouri, Louisiana, Texas, can never be per 
suaded to buy what they want at increased rates 
and sell what they raise at reduced rates, for the 
sake of gratifying the Disunion gentry of 
South Carolina and Georgia. The law of self 
interest in the long run will prove stronger than 
the impulse of pro-slavery fanaticism. 

Indeed, we apprehend that the virtue of self. 
denial is not potent enough even in South Care 
lina to hold out long against calculations of profit 
and loss. A few planters, in a paroxysm of pa 
triotic indignation, may dismiss a Yankee coaster 
but, when they find freight going up, their reso- 
lution will go down. When they see their neigh- 
bor’s cotton shipped at low rates and transported 
without delay, whife theirs is subjected to in- 
creased burdens and the harassment of tardy ship 
ment, the pecuniary instinct will be apt to de- 
mand satisfaction. 

Planters may raise cotton: to convert slaves 
into ship-builders and navigators, is another 
matter. Suppose them able to perform that mit 
acle, they will not do it, so long as slave labor 
yields more profit on the plantation. 

But, they are making a great noise about their 
project of Non-Intercourse, hoping that the North 
may hear it, and be frightened into better man- 
ners. A Southern correspondent of the Wash 
ington Union communicates startling intelligence, 
as follows: 

“]T may mention, as one of the fruits of the 
slavery agitation, that a coasting schooner was 
launched in Charleston a few days ago, which is 
the first of a series of vessele which are to he 
built in that State for the purpose of rendering 
her neople independent of Northern shippers. A 
similiar enterprise is now in progress in this city 
A number of gentlemen here are engaged in 
building a steamer for the Florida trade, all the 
materials of which are to be of Southern growth 
and manufacture. Every stick of timber, every 
pound of iron, and article of furniture, as well 
as the mechanics who are building it, belong to 
the South, and to this State especially. This is 
but the beginning of the end.” 

Very likely—if it is not the end itself. We 
like the enterprise of the People of Charleston, 
but the idea of a city of some thirty thousand 
whites and slaves, which has not had vitality 
enough to increase its population for the last 
thirty years, supplying ships and sailors for the 
immense carrying trade of the South, is rather 4 
little too absurd to be talked about. 

The scheme of the pro-slavery fanatics em- 
braces all sorts of non-intercourse. There is to 
be a total repudiation of Northern echoolmasters, 
Northern preachers, Northern mechanics, N orth- 
‘ern merchants, Northern peddlers, Northern 
politicians, Northern sailors, Northern laborers ; 
total abstinence from Northern newspapers, 
Northern books, Northern watering places, 
Northern manufactures, Northern machinery, 
Northern ships. “Touch not, taste not, handle 
not, the unclean thing”’ Southern printers are 
going to print with Southern type on Southern 
paper, by means of Southern steam generated by 
Southern fire. Southern pedagogues will teach 
Southern children Southern ideas out of South- 
ern books. A few icebergs are to be naturalized 
in the South, so that Southern drinks may be 
cooled by Southern ice. A Chinese wall is to be 
run along Mason and Dixon’s line to whee it 
terminates, theace along the line of 36° 30' to 
the Pacific ocean, 80 as completely to exclude all 
kinds of emigrations and emanations from the 
pestilential North ; and a grand line of steamers 
is then to be established between Charleston and 
Liverpool, so as to bring the whole South within 
the close embrace of good old Mother England, 
whose affinities with slavery are too well known 
to require remark ! : 

To show how all this can be done, with what 
ease and rapidity, we need but glance at the fol- 
paragraph from the Charleston (S.C.) Sun: 
resolve to employ ‘ps pa 

in their carrying—and w 
pigeon Hey ant lati upon the stocks for that 
purpose? Why are not the commercial commu. 
nity building ships to carry our staple to Europe ° 
We want steamships to run between the South 
ern States and Europe. We want railroads and 

lank roads to reach away into the extreme parts 
of the Scuthern States—even to the valley of the 
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Ohio—to command the trade that legitimately be- 
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longs to us. We must encourage invention and 
mechanical talent among us, and give them place 
above mere slave-labor. Millions of dollars have 

one into that pocket heretofore, because our capi- 
ialists have permitted strangers to monopolize 
trade, so important and go valuable. 

“ How are we to accomplish all this? Simply 
by building ships and factories. Every factory 
of large class built will furnish a livelihood to at 
Jeast one thousand persons, and retain the fruit of 
their labor at home. or the simple article of corn 
brooms, we think the South sends to the North $50,000 
annually. Wowever, we hope and believe Mr. 
Stemmyer will find it profitable to monopolize this 
trade for the South. More than a million of dollars 
annually goes to the North for negro brogans, that 
mizht be manufactured at home with profit. 

“ Now, why do not our capitalists do something 
besides talk ? 

“Why do they not build ships for their export 
trade? 

“Why do they not consider the wealth that 
grows upon capital invested on the joint-stock 
principle? 

“Until our people wake up to consider these 
things, we fear Charleston will only ‘hold her 
own’ from one decennary to other.” 

The first thing then to be done, is, to rescue 
our own “ negroes’ feet” from the degradation 
of Northern “ brogans,” and secure for Mr. Stein- 
mayer the privilege of sweeping the South with 
Southern brooms! All else will follow as a mat- 

ter of course. 


———— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


History oF Xerxes THE Greav. By Jacob Abbot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For aale by Franck Taylor. 
Penn. Avenue, Washington, D C. 





This series of biographical sketches will fur- 
nish an admirable library for youth. The avid- 
ity with which young people seize the successive 
volumes as they appear, is the best testimony to 
the skill and success of the author. We have 
often mentioned the handsome style in which 
they are got up, and the beautiful engravings that 
adorn them. 


Seconp Book on Greek. By John McClintock, D.D. 
Published and for sale as above. 

Dr. McClintock’s series of classical Grammars 
and Readers has deservedly acquired a high repu- 
tation. This volume is designed as a comple- 
ment to his “First Book in Greek,” in which 
the forms of words were exhibited and illustrated. 
The present volume contains the Syntax, with a 
series of Reading Lessons, selected from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. The subject of Prosody is then 
treated, so far as is necessary in the way of Intro- 
duction to the reading lessons in verse that fol- 
low. The work is beautifully printed, and sub- 
stantially bound. 





ORaTIons oF Cicero. With Notes. By E. A. Johnson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by K. Farnham, 
Penn. Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

This volume of Select Orations from the works 
of Cicero, intended for the use of schools and 
colleges, forms a part of the series of classical 
books published by the Messrs. Appleton. The 
basis of it is a small work issued by T. R. Arnold, 
in England, and the orations are given in the 
same order as in the Boston edition, by Charles 
Folsom. The editor claims, as the chief merit of 
this volume, the accuracy of the text, which is 
that of Obelli, as revised by himself subsequent- 
ly to his edition of the entire works of Cicero. 
The typography and binding are just what they 
ought to be. 





DictioNARY OF Mgcuanics’ ENGINE Work AND Enet- 
NEERING. Oliver Byrne, editor. Published and for sale 
as above. Nos. 17, 18. 





Greek AND EnetisH Lexicon oF THB New TEstaMENT- 
By Edward Robinson, D. D., LL D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. Avenue: 
Washington, D.C. 

This is a new edition of a work published by 
Dr. Robinson, in 1836, the value of which was 
attested by its immediate republication in Great 
Britain in three rival editions, and its subse- 
quent appearance there in two abridgments. Since 
that time, so great has been the advancement of 
Biblical literature, that, having been called upon 
to prepare a new edition, he has deemed it proper 
to rewrite a large portion of the work, without 
regard to time or Jabor ; and the remaining por- 
tion has been thoroughly revised. In a lucid, 
satisfactory preface, he states what he believes to 
be the characteristic traits of this work, of which 
we present the following summary. 

The etymology of each word is given, so far 
as it appertained to the Greek and Hebrew, and 
occasionally the Latin. 

In a Lexicon confined to the New Testament, 
the Historical method would be out of place, but 
the Logical method is still applicable. This 
consists in giving to each word its primary signifi- 
cation, and then deducing from it, in logical or- 
der, all the significations which occur in the New 
Testament. 

‘The various constructions of verbs and adjec- 
tives, with their cases, and with all the adjuncts, 
are fally given; and unusual and difficult con- 
structions are noted and explained. 

The different forms and inflections of words 
are exhibited, and irregularities explained. 

So far as the limits of a Lexicon would permit 
attention has been given to the interpretation of 
difficult passages. 

Each article, so far as practicable, contains a 
reference to every passage of the New Testament 
in which the word is found—so that the Lexicon 
furnishes an ample Concordance. 

Of the profound scholarship, great industry, and 
conscientious accuracy of Dr. Robinson, nothing 
need be said. His work, which forms a volume 
of 800 pages, is of inestimable value to the stu- 
dent of the New Testament. 





Lectures ON Practica AoricuLture. By James T. 
W. Johnston, F. R. S. S. L. aud E. New York: C. M. 
Sadan. 

These Lectures were delivered last winter be- 
fore the State Agricultural Society of New York, 
and the members of the Legislature of that 
State, and, it is said, were received with great 
favor. They present inaclear light the intimate 
connections between Science and Practical Agri- 
culture, and ought to be in the hands of every 
farmer. 

Price, 75 cents on cloth ; 50 cents on paper. 





Hotpen’s Do.tar Macazine. Containing Original Crit- 
icisms, Biographies, Sketches, Essays, Tales,. Reviews, 
and Poetry. Fowler & Dietz, New York. For sale by 
W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 





Tuk Knickerrockger. New York: Samuel Hueston. 
A most agreeable variety of rare and entertain- 
ing articles in the October number. 





Picrortat Firip Boox or tug RevorutTion. No.8. By 
Benjamin J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In addition to what we have said of this work, 
We may quote the following brief notice from the 
Home Journal: 

“The wood engravings are in the highest style 
of the art, and gracefully interspersed with the 
text ; the paper and print are beautiful ; the sub- 
ject universally attractive.” 

It will be completed in twenty numbers. 





Perticoat GoveRNMENT. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 
Published and for sale as above. 

Mrs. ‘Trollope has displayed in this volume much 
power as a delineator of character, and a satirist ; 
but she is not much of a story teller, and has 
nothing of the dramatic talent, This novel is 
sometimes tedious, but it will repay the reader 
of it. ? 

Davin T. Disney, the Democrat; 

Congress from the Cincinnati poh. creed 
ceived 16,640 votes, within 682 of the whole vote 
cast in the county. The Whigs, not havin a 
candidate of their own, expressed their apprebe, 
tion of Mr. Disney’s acceptable course in Con. 
gress by voting for him. Mr. Disney voted for 
all the “peace measures” that passed Congress, 
card pee which commended him to the sup. 

ort OL the patriotic people of all parties iz Cin- 
cinnati— Baltimore Patriot. 

If the Patriot had known any thing of the poli- 
tics of Hamilton county, it would not have com- 
mitted such a blunder. The Democrats there 
have so decided a preponderance, that it is only 
on certain occasions that the Whigs can be in- 
duced to make a struggle. At the late election, 
they would not take the trouble to contest the 





Congressional election, but some of them united 
with some dissaffected Democrats in the support 
of a mongrel ticket for the Legislature. This is 
why David T. Disney was returned without op- 
position. 

The Patriot is also in error in relation to the 
voting of Mr. Disney. He supported by his votes, 
uniformly, the Wilmot Proviso, and voted against 
the Fugitive bill. 

The inference of the Patriot is, of course, all 
moonshine. 





See ae 


UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

We are happy to state that a movement is on 
foot in this city, which, if we mistake not, will 
bring out the strongest expression of public sen- 
timent in favor of the recent peace measures of 
Congress that ever was uttered in this city on that 
or any similar topic. Several preliminary meet- 
ings have been held, at which the best possible 
spirit prevailed. A call for the proposed general 
meeting will soon be circulated for signatures, and 
we hope all to whom it is presented will be ready 
to append their names.—Jowrnal of Commerce. 

The merchants of New York, this year, have 
done an immense business with the South. Some 
of them, for the purpose of soothing their cus- 
tomers, combined with a few Webster politicians 
and anti-Seward men, are at the bottom of this 
movement. 

New York is a city of mear half a million of 
people, and it would be strange if it did not fur- 
nish materials for all sorts of meetings. 

The West is “a pretty considerable” New York, 
and we hope our Western friends who are in the 
habit of dealing there will examine the “ call,” 
when it shall appear, to see what men are willing 
to bend the knee. Next to the devil, eschew a 
dough face. 


————.— 


THE DISUNIONISTS RELENTING. 


The North was warned that, if Congress ad- 
mitted California into the Union, if it rejected 
the line of 36° 30’, and abolished the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, Georgia was pledged 
to calla Convention of her People, and dissolve 
the Union—and she would be sustained by the 
other Southern States. 

Congress admitted California, rejected the line 
of 36° 30’, and abolished the slave trade in the 
District. ‘“ War tothe Knife!” “Blood to our 
Saddle-girths!” “ We’ll march up to 36° 30’ with 
our coffins on our backs!” cried the éJite of the 
chivalry. The Columlus (Ga.) Times, a journal 
which has signalized itself by its tremendous out- 
cries for Dissolution, denounced all measures 
short of secession : 

“We care not what others may do, we intend 
to carry our banner unlowered through the con- 
test, with the best, truest, and only motto worthy 
of the battle incribed upon it: ‘Secession, the 
only effectual remedy for the evils of an abolition 
Union! We believe a dissolution of this Union 
is inevitable. We know it is necessary, to save 
the institutions of the South.” 

This is a specimen of the raving of the Dis- 
unionists. But the North was pricked too. The 
Fugitive bill, unexpectedly to its authors, aroused 
a storm of excitement in that section, and every- 
where the threats of the Secessionists at the 
South were met by menaces of Nullification at 
the North, from men not accustomed to be unduly 
excited. The result is, an apprehension that the 
“wrong passenger has been waked up:” and now 
what do we hear? This same Columbus Times 
lowers its banner, is willing to postpone Seces- 
sion, and, in relation to a proposition to acquiesce 
in the past, remarks: 


“So far as we are concerned, we should be per- 
fectly willing to see the State Convention adopt 
such a platform—not because we do not believe 
that enough has already been done, wrong upon 
outrage, like Ossa on Pelion, to justify and re- 
quire the South to resist—but because, so import- 
ant do we regard a union of the South, we would 
cheerfully yield every personal opinion, feeling, 
and prejudice, every consideration of pride of 
consistency, in order to array the wiole people of 
Georgia to defend themselves from aggressions 
which, unchecked, must result in their utter ruin. 
We should be perfectly content, then, that the 
Convention should adopt such a platform as this. 

“We will forgive the insults and submit to the 
wrongs of the past; but if Congress. first, abol- 
ishes slavery in the District ; second, in the forts 
and arsenals; third, repeals the Fugitive law ; 
or, fourth, refuses to admit a new State because 
of a slavery clause in its constitution—then, and 
in that case, on the happening of either of these 
contingencies, the State of Georgia is ordained 
and declared, ipso facto, to be out of the Union— 
a free and independent sovereign State, with all 
the powers delegated to the General Government 
recalled, and all her obligations to it revoked. 

“ Will this platform suit the men who say the 
time for resistance has not yet come, but it may 
come ? 

“If so, speak it out; and let all who love the 
South, who value their rights, who hate tyranny, 
and scorn a craven submissionism, unite on a com- 
mon platform that will save us from the abolition 
storm that is gathering its bolts for our destruc- 
tion.” 

They will not insist, then, upon throwing Cali- 
fornia back into a Territorial condition—apon 
the adoption of the line of 36° 30’, upon the re- 
peal of the Mexican law prohibiting Slavery ! 
Well, how strange! That was just our impres- 
sion from the beginning—and it is also our im- 
pression that had the miserable Fugitive bill 
never passed, the Reverend Mr. Colquitt would 
have been no more anxious to carry his coffin on 
his back, than he is now to be carried in it. 


——_es--—-—— 


SORDID. 

Failing in touching any higher motive, the ed- 
itors of New York and other Northern cities have 
been compelled to cipher up to the North the cost 
of agitation, and are solving the problem of Na- 
tionality by the Single Rule of Three! 

Busiest among these calculating gentry, these 
speculative patriots, is Mr. Brooks of the Express, 
who thus appeals to the pocket-nerve of his breth- 
ren of the patriotic, the national North, to pre- 
serve “this glorious Union,” basing his appeal on 
the ennobling and immutable principles of profit 
and loss. 

Hear him calculate the value to the tune of 


“ Dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes; 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes. 


Southern Press. 

“Grass would grow in our streets, we say, if 
this Union was shattered ; for what is this city 
but a great exchange for cotton, for rice, for to- 
bacco, as well as for American manufactured 
goods, and for the importations from Europe; and 
here to a focus comes the trade of the North and 
South, and of all Europe with which we have in- 
tercourse, whereby our commission merchants, our 
jobbers, our importers and exporters of all classes, 
live and thrive. 

“'The 500,000 human beings within the sound 
of the City Hall bell obtained their livelihood 
from the sugar and cotton planter of the Misssis- 
sippi, the Alabama, the Chattahoochee, the Santee, 
etc., who exchanges here the products of his soil 
for the handiwork and headwork of the North; 
and what an utter suicide it is for such a city to 
pile on the abolition torch, and to set on fire so 
glorious a work !”’ 

The Southern Press makes use of this sordid 
appeal to encourage the Disunionists of the South 
in pressing their demands. What these demands 
tre may be understood by the following, quoted 
with approbation by the Southern Press : 

“ The editor of the Savannah News goes for the 
following, and he is right.” 

“1, Congress should be required at its next 
session to repeal the local laws of Mexico, by 
which the South is excluded from the United 
States territories. 

“2. Congress should repeal or so alter the law 
admitting California, as to preserve the line of 
36° 30’, and give the territory south of that line a 
territorial government, with protection to South- 
ern property. 

“A series of measures tending to these, or 
similar results, would give satisfaction to the en- 
tire South, and silence forever the cry of resist- 
ance and disunion among our people. Such a 
series of measures would be but justice to the 
South, and we believe could be practically carried 
out by the united and resolute .action of the 
South.” 

Were the people of the Free States fairly rep- 
resented by the Express, Journal of Commerce, 
Mirror, and Herald, of New York city, these de- 
mands would be promptly complied with at the 
next session of Congress, for the sake of preserving 
the Union, and keeping the grass from growing 
in the streets of Gotham. , 

New York is a great city; but, thank God, it 
is not the United States. It might be blotted out 
of existence. to-morrow, and its place would soon 
be filled again. The welfare of the twenty-two 








from the Atlantic to the Pacific, does not depend 
upon the “500,000 human beings within sound 
of the City Hall,” who obtain their livelihood 
from the sugar and cotton plantations of the 
South. 

“The ox knoweth bis owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.” We do not wonder that those 
who obtain their livelihood from the planter, 
should consult his wishes and obey his will. But 
there are a few millions of people not “ within the 
sound of the City Hall,” or of the music of the 
plantation, who live by their own earnings, and 
are accountable to no master. The destinies of 
this Republic are with them—not with the ser- 
vile dependents upon “ the sugar and cotton plant- 
ations of the Mississippi, the Alabama, the Chat- 
tahoochee, the Santee,” Kc. Ic is not to be ex- 
pected that the latter should have ideas of national 
character and well-being much above the crib at 
which they feed. But the former are educated 
in the belief that Truth, Freedom, Justice, Hu- 
manity, are the foundations of National Honor 
and Prosperity, and should they ever be com- 
pelled to choose between these, on the one hand, 
and Union on the other, the Union would not as- 
suredly be rejected, even at the risk of sending 
the Express man, with his fellow dependents, to beg 
bread of the planters whose will is their law. 


BLUNDERING STATISTICS. 

There is little dependence to be placed in sta- 
tistics, as usually collected in this country. We 
find the following paragraph in the newspapers, 
intended to illustrate the growth of the cotton 
manufacture in the States named. 


“ From official returns made to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appears that the number of 
factories, spindles, capital, and quantity of cotton 
consumed, in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, in the year 1849, 
were as follows: 





Fac- Spindles. Capital. Cotton 

tories. consumed. 
Tennessee 30 = 36,000 }§=©$100000 12,000 
Alabama 80 98,000 500,600 25,000 
Georgia .. 26 51,140 121,090 27,500 
S. Carolina 16 36,500 1,000,000 15,000 
Total - 92 221,640 1,731,000 60,000 


Besides numerous others in various parts of the 
country. It is only a short time that we have 
had cotton manufactured at the South—the busi- 
ness being confined almost wholly to the New 
England States.” 


Just examine these figures. Tennessee has 
36,000 spindles; the same number as South Caro- 
lina, and there is but a slight difference between 
them as to the quantity of cotton consumed—and 
yet the amount of capital invested in South Caro- 
lina is ten times as much as in. Tennessee 
Georgia has fifty-one thousand spindles, or fifteen 
thousand more than South Carolina, and con- 
sumes nearly twice as much cotton, and yet her 
amount of capital invested is only $121,000, while 
that of South Carolina is $1,000,000! Alabama 
has nearly twice as many spindles as Georgia, 
more than four times as much capital invested, 
and yet consumes less cotton. 

These blundering returns are for 1849. Com- 
pare them with those of 1840: Tennessee, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, had 38 cotton manu- 
factories, eight more than she has now; 16,813 
spindles, not half the number she has now; capital 
invested $463,240, four times and three-fifths more 
than she has now! 

Georgia, in 1840, had 42,589 spindles—about 
nine thousand less than she has now; and capital 
invested, $573,805, five times as much as in 1849. 

While in Georgia and Tennessee, the two most 
thriving States of the South in a manufacturing 
way, the capital invested in cotton manufactures 
has decreased since 1840, in one, from $463,240, 
to $100,000, and in the other from $573,805, to 
$121,090, the capital thus invested in Alabama 
has increased from $35,576 in 1840, to $500,600 
in 1849! 

Such statistics are disgraceful to the Govern- 
ment, and worse than useless. 

a 


A PREDICTION. 


To enable the reader to see at a glance the pro 
gress the city has made in ten years, we insert a 
comparative statement of the valuation of real 
estate in 1839 and 1850. 


Value of real estate in 1850 © - = 
Do do 1839 - - 








$13,728,630 
7,831,263 





Increase - - - - - 


Value of improvements or buildings 





in 1850 - - - - - $6,995,380 
Do do do in 1839 = 4,303,445 
Increase - - : - - $2,691,935 


Richmond Times 

According to the indications of the next census, 
Virginia is the richest State in the Union. She 
has not only more property in the aggregate, but 
it is more equally distributed. 

The next census will afford ample materials for 
the total extinguishment of the whole system of 
anti-slavery economy, ethics, politics, and philan- 
thropy.— Southern Press. 

We place the prediction on record. Meantime, 
we would remind our neighbor that the wealth of 
Boston is nearly twice as great, in proportion to 
the population, as that of Richmond. 

Weare glad to see the prosperity of the latter ; 
but the comparatively slow increase of its popula- 
tion shows that there is room for improvement. 

The population of Wilmington has increased 
19,000 while that of Richmond has grown 10,000. 


>—_—— 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


—_—_— 


Battle between the “ National” and Wilmot Proviso 
Whigs—A Union Party is to le got up, under 
magnificent auspices—Jenny Lind, and what a plain 
man thinks about her—The painters and their pro- 


ductions. 
New York, October 25, 1850. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Those are not the fiercest battles that are fought 
under military command, and with gunpowder and 
bayonets. For example, there is now going on, in 
our good city and State, a fight where no blood 
flows; but it brings in play all the passions of the 
combatants—hatred, pride, revenge, ambition, and 
a little bit of patriotism. The Hunker Whigs— 
the “‘ Nationals”—are pitted against the Wilmot 
Proviso Whigs. Every point is contested. Not 
award meeting, not a caucus, not a nomination 
for the smallest municipal office, but the bellige- 
rent spirit sticks out, and frequently causes a 
row. In all the elections of committees it is pal- 
pable enough. 

Nor does either side seem disposed to wish for 
peace, nor to ask for quarters, nor to give any. 
The Tribune(Mr. Greeley’s element is excitement— 
his meat and drink) leads on the forces of Seward 
in gallant style, and gives many strong blows and 
sharp ones ; it reminds one of a knight of chivalry, 
for its heart is evidently in the business; and at 
the enemy it goes, with loose rein, and visor open, 
and poised shield. Keep it up, doughty Tribune! 
And may those who love thee best, never have 
cause to regret thy defection, or a slackening of 
thy ardor, when some fallacious party gain is to 
be made by such a course. 

The “Democracy” are lying low, and say very 
little. Hardly a word is spoken about the Sey- 
mour ticket. The Hunkers were restless at first . 
but at present they seem docile enough. 

Under the auspices of the Herald, and Journal of 
Commerce, a “ Union party” has been started here, 
founded on the operation of mercantile fear, lest 
custom may be taken away. Tho dry goods job- 
bers, and merchants in general, have been threat- 
ened—a “call” has been carried around among 
them, and those whose names are not subscribed 
are to have their Southern trade withdrawn~ 
The said “ call” is to result in a great and “enthu- 
siastic” meeting for the “ Union;” (blessed Union ! 
how much cloaks itself under your name.) Those 
who have a taste for fun can hardly fail to enjoy 
it, over this agitating demonstration in behalf of 
calm and quiet. It reminds one of the deafening 
hubbub with which the boys, in Mrs. Bremmer’s 
“ Home,” drank the skaal to Peace. 

But let me leave politics ; whatever is said or 
written, on either side, or all sides, the cause of 
Hunkerism and Slavery must eventually go down. 
It may be years yet; but it must go. 











millions of people of this Republic, stretching 


I went to hear and see Jenny Lind. It was her 

















last concert at Castle Garden. Ob, whata crowd! 
what heat! what a stretching of necks! what 
perspiration! No one, surely, can help being in- 
terested in such a sweet, womanly, pure-hearted 
creature as Jenny Lind—such unequalled gene- 
rosity, such unglazed simplicity. So thoughi, and 
so think [ yet. But the hearing of her let my 
imagination down at a terrible rate! Readers, 
ladies and gentlemen, let me Warn you, now, if 
you have not heard the angelic Jenny, and are 
going to hear her, don’t believe one tenth of what 
you see in the newspapers, and have wrought 
yourself up toexpect. She simply has a clear, 
shrill voice, of wonderful fluency, which will per- 
haps make you think of rich plate glass. Most 
of her songs are brilliant Italian pieces, showy in 
execution; and she loads them with ornament: 
As a matter of curiosity, it will satisfy you to see 
and hear this famous cantatrice; but your love of 
true music will get very little satisfaction at one 
of her concerts. What do you want of those 
over-wrought, fantastic bits of Italian, manglingly 
cut out from operas, and given to you in a doubly 
unknown tongue ? 


A very large portion of the printed enthusiasm 
about Jenny Lind’s singing is no doubt paid for ; 
and a good deal of the rest comes from the morbid 
taste of some mannerists of critics. Probably if 
she were to appear, with good support, and full 
appointments, in some really artistical opera, the 
hearer might get something worth while—that 
indeed. But these leavings of the feast—these 
crumbs—and all put before you with a chilly 
mechanism—the public are well humbugged. 
Nevertheless, Jenny has a big good heart, and if 
you want to buy her picture, do so, and con over 
her character every time you look at it. 

At the time I saw the lady, she was dressed in 
pink satin, with black Jace flounces and cape— 
great, green cockades in her hair—white kid 
gloves, fan, handkerchief, and the ordinary fash- 
ionable et ceteras. Her cheeks ‘were well rouged, 
and her walk bad. The expreasion of her face is 
a sort of moral milk and honey, lighted up by in- 
tellectual sunshine—the sweetest expression I 
ever saw on the human countenance. 

The exhibition of the Art Union is now open, 
with its new pictures—all spack and span, and 
shining, in their handsome frames. There is a 
pleasing piece here, painted in a very subdued 
manner, by Woodville, called “Old 76, and young 
48.” An old revolutionary veteran is seated at 
the tea-table, or has just pushed back his chair 
from it, listening to a young man, probably his 
grandson, returned, with his arm ina sling, from 
the Mexican war. On the opposite side are the 
young man’s mother and father. Fain to linger 
at the door, are two or three old black servants of 
the family. The mother and the old ’76er are 
beautifully done; the whole picture is good, and 
free from that straining after effect, whose at- 
tempt is too evident, (that’s the fault.) which mars 
most of the pictures here. 

“The Death of Payard” is a large, showy 
piece, bya young man named Nahl. There is too 
little soul in the picture, whose subject demands 
that it should be specially full of that element. 
The plumes, the armor, the velvet tunic, aud all 
the small fixings, are carefully and elaborately 
rendered. An upholsterer’s or dry goods man’s 
wife might be in raptures with it, but the piece 
falls dead before the judgment which demands 
something consistent with the noble death of the 
pink of chivalry, surrounded by the most stirring 
of circumstances. 

It is a distressing fault of our painters—and 
one sees it all over the walls at this exhibition— 
that they strain so hard to make every material 
thing so clean-lined and clear, lest a body may 
fail to understand what they mean. Nearly every 
picture seems to thrust itself from its frame, and 
“stand out,” as they callit. This effect is openly 
sought after. It is fatal to the truth and life of 
art. Not protruding but retiring—not staring 
out of its frame, but retiring in—must be that 
picture which deserves a place among the things 
of genius. Nature never thrusts anything for- 
ward in this way—it will do for a melo-drama on 
the stage, but is no part of true greatness, either 
in life or in art. 

I remember that sublime emanation, “The 
Dead Christ,” by A. Scheffer, with the mourn- 
ing women around. [low utterly uneffective, ac- 
cording to the school of the startlers; and yet 
what awe crept over one, gazing on that yellowish 
pale face, with the death sweat moistening the 
lips—the corpse of a god it was; for there had 
worked the fiagers of a truly great painter! 

Too many of our young fellows, among those 
who ought to know better, are carried away with 
the false principle of working up the details of a 
picture to the minutest specification. This is the 


business of the modelist, not the artist. Ona 
SMAI DIt of CANVASS yOu ATe NOL tO CiVewrear 


Aim to produce that beautiful resemblance which 
will excite the emotion that the real object might 
produce—the rest is the mere drippings, the 
shavings and sawdust. Keep them out of sight, 
unless you would mar the perfect work. 
PauMANoK. 


_—— oe 


FROM THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Councit Grove, Inpian Territory, 
October 4, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Having some leisure time here, while waiting 
on the movements of our train, | thought I would 
write you a few lines concerning some things in 
general, and others in particular. This place is 
about 150 miles from Independence, and 120 from 
Fort Leavenworth, on the Santa Fe road. It is 
within that part of the Indian Territory belong- 
ing to the Caw or Kansas Indians. There are 
here, at present, about seventy-five white settlers, 
among whom there are but three white women— 
most of those who are married having their wives 
in the State of Missouri. One man told me that 
he had been married four years, and had lived 
with his wife but one year, and that at different 
times. The state of society is what might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances—surrounded by 
savages, and without the refining, humanizing in- 
fluence of female association. But there is some 
hope of improvement. The men here appear fully 
sensible of their condition, and the disadvantage 
of the absence of thia refining influence. Those 
who have wives now feel the necessity of having 
them with them, and those who have not, lament 
the want of such society. However bad the con- 
dition of men may be, it is always hopeful when 
they are sensible of their situation, and long for a 
better state of things. How insatiate must bethat 
lust of wealth that will reconcile men, even for a 
short time, to self-banishment from home and the 
refinements of civilized society, for no other 
purpose than the acquisition of a few paltry dol- 
lars. 

There is an immense amount of travel on this 
road. Branching about 25 miles back from this 
place, it leads to Fort Leavenworth, Weston, West- 
port, Kansas, and Independence—all being nearly 
equi-distant from this point. There is an extensive 
transportation business done between these places 
and Santa Fe. There are on the road at this 
time seven trains, containing in all one hundred 
and eighty wagons, each wagon carrying, I sup- 
pose, on an average 4,000 pounds of freight, 
making a total of about 720,000 pounds. It would 
not be fair, however, to estimate the usual amount 
of transportation from this calculation, as nearly 
all these wagons are laden with Government 
stores for the Army, and were ordered out in view 
of the prospective difficulty with Texas. Yet the 
amount of travel along this road at all times is 
very great, and must, since the adjustment of the 
Texas difficulty, be continually increasing. It 
needs no prophet to predict the result. In the 
course of a very few years settlements of enter- 
prising and adventurous whites will spring up as 
if by magic all along the line. These will gradu- 
ally enlarge themselves into flourishing villages, 
and these villages in turn will be magnified into 
populous cities. The indolent and thriftless say. 
age will melt away before the superior power and 
go-ahead enterprise of his white neighbor, The 
war-whoop will be superseded by the solemn 
church-bell, and the patient pack-mule and snail- 
paced ox-wagon will be ran off the track by the 
snorting “ iron-horse,” with his thundering train, 
running a sweep-stake with the magnetic tele- 
graph. This may be a fancy sketch, but at our 
past rate of progress, multiplied by the increasing 
demands and facilities of the future, who shall 
pretend to say how soon this fancy sketch may be 
thrown entirely into the shade by the glorious 
reality. : 

There is a difficulty now brewing between the 
Caws, on the one hand, and the Osages and Creeks 
on the other. It appears that, for some time back, 
the Caws have been stealing horses from the Jat- 
ter tribes, for which they have determined to have 
satisfaction. Accordingly, on last Sunday, the 
chief of the Caws received a letter from the chiefs 
of the Osages and Creeks, statin that, for many 
years, they had thought they no enemies ex- 
cept the Pawnees, though, for some time back, 
they had been ee te the Caws. Recently 
they had satisfied themselves of the fact that the 
latter had been stealing their horses, for two or 
three years, and selling them farther north. They 
demanded the restoration of their propery in the 
course of two weeks, and in the event of a non- 
compliance, have threatened to make a descent 








upon them, and satisfy themselves according to the 
laws of honor. The Caws will probably try to 
make some compromise of the matter, as the 
Osages alone are nearly ten times as powerful as 
they; but should they fail in this, you need not 
ve surprised to hear of bloody work between 
them. 

Since I wrote to you from Fort Leavenworth, 
I have become more and more deeply convinced 
of the miserable policy (if policy it may be called) 
of the general Government in relation to the In- 
dians. The remedy for this I leave with those 
better acquainted with governmental affairs ; but 
I venture to predict that, unless that policy is 
changed, the future history of our country is des- 
tined to have another bloody page consecrated to 
the annals of “border warfare.” Things are 
ripening fast here already for a “skirmish” be- 
tween the whites and the Indians, and it need not 
surprise you, at any time, to hear that blood has 
been shed in profusion. In fact, the whites here 
say that they do not see how they can avoid it. 
They complain bitterly of the inefficiency of the 
governmental policy. The whites cheat the In- 
dians, and the Indians, in turn, steal from the 
whites. This leads, as a matter of necessity, to 
mutual jealousies and recriminations, which must 
ultimately end in an open rupture. 

There is a new mission house erected here. It 
will probably be completed, and the mission put 
into operation this winter. It is to be hoped that 
it may exercise a salutary influence over both 
whites and Indians. Yours truly, ™ 

G. K. 





THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 
New York, October 27, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In commencing to write for your journal a se- 
ries of papers, on current events in Europe, | 
trust that you will permit me to remark, that I 
shall have occasion to borrow material—perhaps I 
may more appropriately write, thought, from the 
Liberalists of the Old World, whose views I shall 
closely study; not hesitating to adopt them when 
apparently appropriate to my purpose. I may 
also add, that, though our opinions on European 
matters are identical in many points, on domestic 
affairs, in some respects, we are, as you know; 
wide asunder as the poles. But to my task. 

It is now anything but agreeable to the Liber- 
alist to watch current events on the other side of 
the water, ss almost everything political there 
occurring, goes to satisfy the reader, that change 
in the relative condition of classes in society—I 
mean reforms in Government—are not to take 
place shortly, unless through the operation of 
causes, none of which have, as yet, developed 
themselves to any among the spared of the glori- 
ous band, whose appeals, in defence of the rights 
of the people, electrified the civilized world more 
than once, during the struggle which ended in the 
return of Pio Nino to Rome, and the exile of 
Kossuth. The Bureaucracies everywhere, save 
in Hesse Cassel and in Transylvania, are con- 
ducting thgir affairs with consummate prudence, 
laboring to lighten the burdens of Government, 
while so strengthening the hands of the privileged 
as to render any such efforts at revolution as 
marked the progress of 1848 and 749, far less 
likely to succeed than seemed those ‘memorable 
catastrophes, as they proved in the end. Even 
poor old reactory Pio Nino, who trembled at his 
own shadow, and starts back when coughing, as 
though doubting whether the noise is not made 
by the explosion of an infernal machine, is play- 
ing Talleyrand with the Peidmontese, who alone, 
of his spiritual subjects, still dare to think for 
themselves a little on ecclesiastical matters. 
Though the Cabinet of Turin have caused the 
arrest, trial, and banishment of the Archbishops of 
Turin, Franzoni, and of Cagliari, Marongin 
Nurra, because they persisted in endeavoring to 
carry out the directions of the council of the 
church at Rome, Pio Nino hesitates to fulminate 
a bull of excommunication at the heads of the 
offenders. Russia and Austria are doubtless at 
the botton of this well-timed leniency. They dare 
not let the world know that, in 1850, bayonets 
cannot give much more force to a papal bull of 
excommunication, than their genuine wit secures 
for the accounts which Panch publishes of the re- 


ception accorded to Haynau by Barklay and Per- 
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fact to become apparent to the unthinking, as to 
those who study the condition of Europe, one 
great lever with which the Governments manage 
their respective masses would drop from their 
hands. “Divine right” is but a phase of supersti- 
tion ; and to have that phase exploded, might lead 
to a general explosion of the mine over which they 
are now contriving and forging stronger chains 
for the people. 

Immediately at home Pio Nino is doing his best 
to consolidate his temporal power, while he is ac- 
tually afraid to venture to pass between his palace 
and a church, without first taking measures to 
prevent the possibility of his being shot from 
some window under which he must travel in state. 
He has regained power, but with it came fear of 
his life, which makes him dread poison in every 
cup, and a dagger in every outstretched hand. 
Poor old dupe, he has, indeed, a hard time of it, 
hated, as he is, by all classes of those around him 
except Government cliques, who use his hand to 
clutch the taxes, as the cat did the paw of the 
monkey to get the chestnuts. 

The Cabinet of Prussia is alarmed, doubtless, 
at the rashness of those who direct the affairs of 
Hesse Cassel, who, disregarding the urgent advice 
of Austria, are proceeding above law, around law, 
and without law, to compass the entire enslave- 
ment of the people of their little Duchy, as did 
the Camarilla Cabinet, when they had the ex- 
cuse of the existence of the Hungarian Revolution. 
Hesse Cassel has a Constitution giving to the 
civil courts authority to pronounce on the consti- 
tutionality of the decrees of the Elector. This 
functionary has recently proclaimed that his mil- 
itary courts shall punish whoever disobeys, re- 
sists, or hinders in any manner the execution of 
his laws pronounced unconstitutional by the 
courts. The Prussian Cabinet have earnestly re- 
monstrated against this course, as being likely to 
involve, first, the Elector’s little municipality, and 
eventually the whole of Europe, in civil war. In 
fact, they have notified the Elector’s Council, that, 
unless they retrace their steps—reéntering on a 
peaceful and /anful (!) course—measures will be 
taken by the great Powers to abate, by the depo- 
sition of the Elector himself, the common dan- 
ger which he is generating for the whole great 
corporation or interest of Royalty on the Conti- 
nent. 

In Franee, all the great interests struggling for 
power in the Government appear to live in the 
clouds ; but, from the days of the first French 
Revolution to the present, this has been the case— 
for the violent radicalism and perfectibility the- 
ory of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, like the 
magnificent scheme of Napoleon, was wholly uto- 
pian. Nor were the principles on which the pol- 


icy of Louis Philippe was founded sounder. His: 


scheme to strengthen himself and family was like 
the plan of the man in Dickens’s book, to “give 
everything to everybody ”—ascattering place, hon- 
ors, and the public money broadcast, as though 
not aware that every unearned favor given gener- 
ated ten aspirants of like pretensions, and that 
money thus lavished must come out of the pockets 
into which it had found its way as the result of 
right down hard labor. 

Louis Phiippe was truly an enigma. Any 
other than a Bourbon would have acquired jadg- 
ment in the many trials to which he was subjected. 
He knew America from Boston to New Orleans, 
closely studying the great political problem of the 
age, man’s capability for self-government, in thi 
the best school in the civilized world. He h 
been a member of the middle class, of the nobility, 
and of the circle of royalty. He had known 
something of every sphere, and had found means 
of comfort in every condition. ‘Though fate threw 
him into immediate connection with the facts of 
his age, he persisted in treating life as though it 
were a stratagem which cunning cleverness might 
considerably improve. This was truly the rock 
on which his fortune split. He fanci that, hav- 
ing seen life in every phase, he understood human 
nature thoroughly ; not being izant of the 
defects in his own ; which barred his 
thorough apprehension of any one circumstance. 
His mistake was in supposing that no man who 
had seen less than himself could be wiser, the 
prevailing error of commonplace minds, which in- 
variably suppose that a perceptive of the false- 
hood or hypocrisy lying beneath the surface 


things, is final #isdom. ‘Thus, his policy was 
naturally, not that of religiously caring for the 
best interest of the whole French People, but 
one of meré. cajolery ; and, consequently, his suc- 
cess was but superficial. With every glorious 
opportunity of a revolutionary career, he settled 
down into the ordinary run of Prince. His at- 
tempt to make royal alliances for bis children 
proved his incapacity to think—to draw sound 
conclusions from experience ; for the important 
example of Napoleon’s failure taught him no les- 
son. He forgot that Bonaparte’s Austrian mari- 
tal alliance turned to ashes on his lips, at the 
very moment of adversity to meet which it was 
consummated. Bat, with this example before his 
eyes, Louis Philippe sought alliances for his 
numerous progeny, in every court in Europe, and 
even in Brazil, to be turned out when his day of 
trouble came, unsustained by a single family con- 
nexion ! 

With the striking improvements in the mate- 
rial sciences going on before his eyes, he blindly 
tried to strengthen himself by dallying with 
titles, multiplying them for his progeny, and la- 
boring to unite himself, if possible, to the old idea 
of royalty in France. While society was floating 
onward in the rapid current of progress, he stead- 
ily steered his bark in the hope of reaching the 
antiquated station of absolute regality. When 
his policy became apparent to the world, the men 
of thought upon whose back he had crawled to 
the head of the Government, cried out against it, 
as a gross violation of his contract to the King of 
the French, not of France, he essayed to stifle 
their complaints by the appliance which cost 
Charles X his throne—by muzzling the press. 
Exile, poverty, and disgrace, for himself and fam- 
ily, were the sure results. For, being kicked out 
of France in the disguise of an English laborer, 
he dies, deserted by all but his wife and children, 
“unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” Neverthe- 
less, his career das benefited France, inasmuch as 
it has proved to the satisfaction of all who will 
see the truth, that royalty in that country is an 
obsolete idea, past peradventure. For, though a 
remarkably clever and astute man of business, he 
tried to rcéstablish the hated institution firmly 
by all the old methods of governing by force of 
penal law, of the line soldiery, of the National 
Guards, and of the cleverest public servants of 
the age, as well as by his cherished system of bri- 
bery. Yet France would have none of it. 

The announcement of his death, by the bye, 
created as little excitement in Paris—which is 
France—as Chambord’s last silly manifesto, which 
in turn produced far less sensation that the swift 
following news that Lumley isto be the director of 
the opera for the coming season! Surely nothing 
more can be wanting to satisfy the world that the 
pretensions of the Prince de Joinville are simply 
ridiculous, than the perfect unconcern with which 
all France received the news of the death of his 
father. Nevertheless, anticipating that Louis 
Napoleon’s chances to establish an empire for 
himself will fail, Joinville has declared his inten- 
tion of being a candidate for the Presidency; 
designing, with one tenth the traditionary hold 
upon the French people, and with none of the 
appliances in his hands which the Bonaparte 
holds, to play. over the same game—blind man 
that he is. France, twice deceived in royal demo- 
crats, will be slow to experiment with a third— 
as Joinville will soon find out, or the signs of the 
times are by no means reliable. The problem of 
the future political condition of France is, how- 
ever, evidently near its solution. Grand and im 
portant events are hastening with railroad speed. 
to crush the tricksters of all parties, from those 
who would form the Government of Henry V, to 
those scheming for a general division of proper- 
ty. Yet they dream on, and scheme on. 

Louis Napoleon, backed by the Orleanist fac- 
tion, the speculators on the Bourse, and the Le- 
gitimists, has effectually muzzled the voice of those 
in France having a bona fide interest in the true 
prosperity of the State; and, subsequently, he 
turns the weapons thus placed in his hands upon 
the Legitimists themselves, punishing as severely 
the journals and writers advocating the chimera of 
a return to the dogmas and policy of the 15th 
century, as but yesterday, the Socialists. A 
month or two ago the pretensions of the Comte de 
Chambord were an important element in French 
politics. ‘To-day they are as ridiculous as those 
of Joinville; for the Comte has himself opened 
the eyes of all to the fact that Bourbonism now 
is but what Bourbonism was three hundred years 
ago. In the very pronunciamento in which he 
asks the throne of France, he declares his adhesion 
to the doctrine that the French people should have 
no say in deciding who are to be their rulers. 
Chambord and his party—the Pig Tails—rely, in 
fact, on European reaction, believing, in spite of 
the example on this side of the Atlantic, in the 
universal emptiness of constitutional govern- 
ment. and on a confident expectation of the speedy 
substitution of Priestly and Absolutist Govern- 


ments everywhere. Though Russia and Austria 
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pretensions, he must positively prevail on the man 
in the moon to lead his imaginary army of con- 
quest, before there can exist the least hope that he 
will ever reach the throne of France. Hissupreme- 
ly ridiculous manifesto breathing as before remark- 
ed, all the dogmas of absolutism, has forever de- 
feated the prospect of an union of the Orleanists 
with his adherents, which a few weeks ago was 
apparently on the eve of consummation. The 
former base their claim to power on constitutional 
government. They assert no “divine right ;” 
holding that the middle classes (whom they re- 
gard exclusively to be the political people) prefer 
a reorganization of the Government ag under 
Louis Philippe. Their theory comes nearer the 
present Constitution of France, than to the prin- 
ciples of Absolutism ; and their leaders have one 
and all suddenly denounced Chambord and his 
system as not to be thought of in 1850. But Louis 
Napoleon having set up for himself, they de- 
nounce him no less vehemently, for a charlatan 
hoping to prevail on a debauched army to clothe 
him in imperial purple. He owes his present posi- 
tion to the Legitimists and Orleanists—these in- 
terests having united with the Bonapartists to 
place power in his hands, in the belief, each, that 
he would wield it only to consummate their re- 
spective ends. 

But for the political blindness with which 
Louis Napoleon is sorely afflicted, he might per- 
petuate his virtual power until the day of his 
death. If, instead of flattering the fancy and 
pettiness of the Reactionists, he dared to throw 
himself not on the theorists and sectarians, seek- 
ing to establish socialism, but on the genuine 
popular feeling of the French masses, which de- 
sires France really free at home and liberally 
influential abroad, he might retain power. ‘This 
he will not do, however. He prefers to play the 
Prince in the private circle, the tyrant over the 
thoughts of the people, the demagogue with the 
army, and the monkey before the chambers. Such, 
emphatically, is Louis Napoleon, the possessor of 
but two virtues—personal courage and capacity 
to keep his mouth shut. Now, the political 
disease with which France is at this time 
afflicted throbs not through the pulses of the 
mob. It affects, rather, the saloons. It is a want 
of honesty of purpose, and of confidence on the 
part of the three great interests in the present 
Government, which at once paralyzes, and all of 
which three interests stand in tacit insurrection 
against the Republic. But enough of France for 
the time being. 

Austria is quietly, but energetically, pursuing 
the Hungarian policy of the Camarilla Cabinet, 
which generated the late revolution. Dr. Bach, 
who now governs in that quarter, is at work suc- 
cessfully reorganizing the Government on the 
basis against which Kossuth and his followers re- 
volted ; wisely keeping up old names for every- 
thing, however radically he changes every princi- 
ple on which the affairs of the State were con- 
ducted. The Government is to be administered 
by a Stadtholder, residing at Pesth, with five 
district “Obergespaus” for five districts, each 
embracing as many counties, each under a sep- 
arate “Ispan;” all, from the Stadtholder down, 
being responsible to the Minister at Vienna. 
Thus, the independence of Hungary has at 
length been successfully abrogated, the legal 
existence of her constitution affording her no 
more privileges than are to be enjoyed by any 
other province or district of the bloated Austrian 
empire. It is, however, worthy of remark, that 
no hero, in any manner known to fame, can be 
persuaded to hold office in the Government, as 
being reorganized. This remark holds good with 
reference to the nobles who took part with the 
Emperor in the late war, as with those doing bat- 
tle under the banner of Bem. 


The old Hungarian conservative interest is, 
perhaps, loudest in its present complaints against 
the policy of Austria; demonstrating conclusively, 
to my mind at least, that the measures of Bach 
are in reality far more revolutionary than were 
those of Kossuth, on account of which such rivers 
of blood flowed. 

In Transylvania, where Urban, a disciple of 
Haynau, governs in the name of the Emperor, 
they are witnessing a second edition of what was 
done in Hungary on the reéstablishment of the 
power of the Vienna cabinet there. Urban is 
threatening ladies with flogging, compelling 
young girls convicted of sympathizing with the 
late rebellion to sweep the streets, throwing the 
men into irons who have only returned home un- 
der the pledge of a general amnesty on the part 
of the Government, &c.; &c. 


The puny war between Denmark and the 
Duchies is fast drawing to a close; Russia hav- 
ing given unmistakeable signs of a determination 
to stand by the former. The interference of the 
Peace Congress in this affair, which at first crea- 
ted shouts of laughter over the continent, seems 
likely to have a happy result. In truth, the Gov. 
ernments are tired of the bootless contest, and 
are glad to get.some excuse for its termination; 
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people into the belief that their masters are learn- 
ing Y govern on principles of humanity. 
on of the Peace Association having 
ontiea'ts Erte genried consents to negotiate to the 
. . chleswig Holstein, her revolted 
Duchies, will do likewise The Peace Cc 
deputation havi Eta ory 
pucacic ng returned to Kiel, the Ducal 
authorities have appointed a gentleman arbitra- 
tor, to meet a similar agent on the part of Den- 
mark. Elibu Burritt, who ig evidently the mas- 
ter spirit of the scheme of intervention, awaits at 
Hamburg the apparent result of hig philanthropic 
effort, which in reality is only the carrying out 
of orders given by Russia in the way of advice 
to the parties belligerent. The Pence Aggocia- 
tion have certainly succeeded in obtaining a rec- 
ognised position between the Governments of the 
Continent, for which they may thank the dispo- 
sition of the Cabinet to hambug, rather than 
their intention in fature to give the vast addi- 
tional weight in their councils to the principles 
for which Mr. Burritt and his compeers contend. 

If the respectable gentlemen composing the 
Congress could only divest themselves for & mo- 
ment of one-idealism, and investigate the real 
cause of the apparent success of their amateur di- 
plomacy, ten to one they would find it in the fact 
that the contest has become exceedingly embar- 
rassing to both parties, so that an intervention 
from any apparently respectable quarter is as 
welcome as the Beefeater in the “ situation” of 
Don Whiskerandos. 

The really useful element of their scheme— 
and it is one of unquestionable philanthropy and 
utility—is a more general diffusion of interna- 
tional intelligence among the people and Govern- 
ments of the world. Many a war would never 
have occurred, had the combatants known each 
other’s relative strength; and, more than once, the 
desire for war would not have existed, had each 
party known the real intent of the other. Though 
such mutual. knowledge might, at times, result iv 
war, | hold that it would more often prevent than 
occasion bloodshed between nations. 

I credit these amateur diplomatists with the 
purest intentions. Going between contendin 
nations to promote mutual understanling an 
obedience to common faith and its precepts as 
they do, they are performing a sacred office—one 
overriding the difference of blood, creed, and of 
political opinion. 

But between you and I, except where the Gov- 
ernments of the Continent have something to 
gain by seeming to treat such amateur diplomacy 
with respect, their active efforts to interfere di- 
rectly between beligerent nations, or to do more 
than to inoculate the world with a better knowl- 
edge of itself, will be a task as bootless as—sing- 

jug psalms to dead horses. Liseratist. 


ie FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 338.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1, Last Days of Louis Philippe.— Quarterly Review. 
2. Marshal Haynan’s Reception.— Examiner. 
3. Flight of the Elector of Hesse.—.. 
4. Rome va. Irish Colleges; Germany ; France; Overthrow 
of a Cliff; Mr. Gorham’s Induction.— Spectator 
5. Coffee, and the Coffee Trade.—Hunt’s Merchunt’s Mag- 
azine. 
6. The Last of the Ruthvens—Pupers for the People. 
7. Failure of Louis Napoleon ; Preparations for 1831; Do- 
minion of the Stuarts —Examiner and Spectator. 
8. Great Naval Review at Cherbourg.— Times. 
9. Junius Identified. — Examiner. 
Portry.—John Coleman. 


With Short Articles and Notices of New Books. 





WASHINGTON , December 27,1845. 
Ofallthe Periodical] Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELI & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
ONG & BYRN, No. 302 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 
: erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 
British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 
the approaching season, consisting in part of— 
Cloths—blue, black, brown, green, drab, and assorted colors. 
Reaver Cloths—bine, black, and colored. 
Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 
Cassimeres—fancy and black. 
Doeskins—superior style and finish. 
Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 
Mohair Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 
Delaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain colors. 
Coburg, Thibet, and Lama Cloths. 
Green 8aizes of various widths and qualities. 
Flannels of varions widths, qualities, and colors. 
Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 
Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 


pretty otyles. ‘ 

English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 
eral assortment. 

Ticks of various bran, and a great variety of other goods, 
all of which they offer as above, and most respectfally go- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stock. 

Aug 8—3m 





PROGRESS PAMPHELETS, 

There is a fount about to s‘ream, 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to flow, 

There is a flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper; aid it type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play : 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


 # A. HINE will soon issue the first of a serics of original 
« Pamphlets, numbering from one to fifteen, more or 
less, containing thirty-two octavo pages, stereotyped, printed 
in the best style, aud bound in durable covers. These pamph- 
lets will be entitled as follows: 

1. The Laborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 

2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Citizen 

3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer 13. The Legislator 

4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 14. The State 

5, The Servant 10. The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 

Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
and he looks to hia friends for aid in this enterprise. e 
asks no contribution, but hopes that those who believe he is 
able to produce snch pamphlets as the age ani the welfare 
of the race demand, will secure a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to pay the expense. 

The price of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, or 
twelve copies for a dollar. 

It is desirable that lists of subscribers be forwarded in 
advance, for they will constitute the capital of the enter- 
prise. Payments can be made on the receipt of exch pum- 
ber. Almost any zealous friend of man can obtain twelve 
subscribers. 

The first number will be issued in November. Direct to 

L. A. HLNE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fuurth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25—tf 





CALIFORNIA. 
or through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 
llth, 13th, 26th, and 2Sth of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa- 
vorable terms at the Agency Office of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 

New arrangement Circulars distributed gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid, 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 





For the vatisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddeus St+vens, Pa 

James Meacham, Vt. 8. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P, Hale, N. H. Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P, Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secrelury U. S. Treasury. 

Oct. 10—11t 





WESTERN COLLEG FOF HOM EOPATHIC MED- 


Session of 1850-51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institatien will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 

The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 

STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, M. D., Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. 

LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jarisprudence. 

HAMILSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 
istry. 

'DWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES IW. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio, dnring its 
session for 1849-'50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Collegesin the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itself the power to confer de- 
grees, and possessing a common seal. 

The degrees are'conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the full course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst-ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures in other col are ad- 
mitted to the full course in this Institution on the payment 
of $20 Graduates of respectable medical schools are per: 
mitted t» atten i the course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. 

Good board, including room, light, and fuel, can be obtain- 
ed Jrom $2 to 2.50 per week. For farther information, ad- 
dress CHARLKS D. WILLIAMS. 

Dean ot the Faculty. 

OF Cincinnati Times, National Era, Ohio Statesmen 
carne essing sere te te rir a 

ribune, each publish to the amount o ’ forward 
to the mend the True nes s sd malty scopy 
containing the notice to the Dean above 

i These papers will please gall attention to the 
editorially. _ 
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—Lard Oil of the finestquality 
MPROVED LARD O'r istion, also for machinery and 
equal to sperm nufectured withont acids, can always be 
woollens, being nipped in strong barrels, prepared a woop 
hased and shiPPY, ders received and executed for the 


pure vakage- 
bo gy ie and Southern cities, also for the WestInaiee 
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Apply to 
and Canadas. APY EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. THe) Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnatl, 0, 
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~ FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Great Industrial Exhibition—Smith O’ Brien— 
George Hudson—Messrs. Burritt and Sturge—The 
Steamers—Louis Napoleon—A New Novel—New 


ts—O’ Connell. 
sisige Lonpon, October 4, 1850, 


T' the Editor of the National Eva: 

The building for the Great Exhibition of 1851 
is already commenced—the workmen all upon the 
ground. The whole twenty-one acres which the 
building will cover are enclosed by boards, into 
which not a single nail is driven, for they are to 
be reserved for the flooring of the grand struc- 
ture. The castings, too, are upon the ground, and 
temporary Offices are made—already we begin to 
feel the excitements of the new year! 

The building is to be 1,848 feet long, and 408 
feet wide—height, 66 feet. A portion of the build- 
ing will be 108 feet in height, and there will be 
an addition to the main building upon the north 
side 936 feet long and 46 wide. 

The frame work is of iron, the sides, ends, and 
roof of glass—not a single vestige of brick, stone, 
or mortar, will be necessary in the construction of 
the building. It can be taken down after the 
Exhibition is over, and the contractors have 
agreed to furnish the materials, use and waste, for 
£79,300, or, if the building be kept, for £150,000. 

The building itself will be one of the greatest 
curiosities of the Exhibition, and will reflect 
great honor upon the inventor. His name is 
Paxton, he is head-gardener at Chatsworth, and 
is said to have gained his idea of the structure 
from the green-houses of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Letters. have been received from Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, complaining of the treatment he receives 
in his exile. The Times publishes one of his let- 
ters, and, in a brutal leader, characterizes the un- 
fortunate man a3 “a petulant puppy.” However 
much we may deplore Mr. O’Brien’s want of fore- 
sight or wisdom, none can doubt his integrity ; 
and to style one formerly in so high a social po- 
sition, so much of a scholar and a gentleman, “a 
petulant puppy,” is certainly not well calculated to 
soothe the easily irritated feelings of the Irish. 

It is said that the celebrated Ex-Railway King, 
George Hudson, who has been glad of late to hide 
himself from the eyes of the public, is actually to 
be recalled from his ignominious retirement, to 
head an old railway line which misses his great 
energy. If the Ex-King of Railwaysshould once 
more take his old place in society, his would cer- 
tainly be a strange history; but, as one of the 
dailies significantly remarks, “ old birds are not to be 
caught with chaff” 

The unhappy war between the Danes and the 
Schleswig Holsteiners is going on with greater 
loss of life than at any former period. The at- 
tack upon Frederickstadt is not yet successful. 
The Holsteiners bombarded the town on the 5th 
of October, but without success, and fell back to 
their former position. It was thought, however, 
that they would succeed eventually in driving the 
Danes from their position. The President of the 
Holstein Diet in a recent speech alluded to the 
propositions of Messrs. Burritt and Sturge. He 
said the gentlemen were not acquainted with 
their language, and, what was still more unfor- 
tunate, did not understand the causes of the war, 
nor the exact state of the parties at present. 

The Queen of the Belgians is very ill, and her 
death is expected. 

The newspapers are discussing the question, 
“what steamer has made the quickest trip across 
the Atlantic?” It seems to be insisted upon, in 
all quarters, that Britain is at the head of steam- 
navigation. The last trip of the Cunard steamer 
“ Asia,” this way, was the quickest ever made this 
way. ‘The new steamer “ Africa,” which is soon 
to be put on the line, is expected to outstrip the 
“ Asia.” This last week, three steamers have ar- 
rived from America, commencing the week with 
last Friday. 

Electoral Hesse is ia a distressing condition, 
for the late decrees of the Elector do away with 
all laws and courts, except the despotic military 
courts. Gen. Haynau has dissolved the Civil 
Guard, but they will not stay dissolved, but meet 
as usual in defence of Cassel. The people are 
firm. The very latest accounts state that a species 
of armistice had taken place between the civil au- 
thorities and the millitary commander-in-chief. 

In France, Louis Napoleon is losing ground by 
bad management. The Commission of Provisions 
had an extraordinary sitting last Sunday, to call 
the Minister of War to account for his feeding 
the soldiers with remarkable dainties at the review 
in honor of the President. He would not ac- 
knowledge the right of the National Assembly to 
call him to an account, nor its Commission. So 
you see, already, the President and the Assembly 
are taking antagonistic positions, through their 
agents. The President will not agree with the 
Assembly. Which party will triumph? Louis 
Napoleon has certainly lost ground of late—so 
has the Legitimist party. The Orleanists are in 
the old position, like the Republicans. 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, after a long stay 
at Balmoral, left it yesterday for Edinburgh, and 
this morning, at eight o’clock, started for London, 
where she will arrive this evening. 

A new novel has just made its appearance in 
Paris, which is exciting a great deal of attention 
here. It has been translated and criticized by all 
the able critics of the kingdom. It is entitled, 
“ Stella and Vanessa,’ and is a two vols. 8vo. work. 
The Times, which does not profess to devote its 
columns to literature, and scarcely even contains 
a lengthy criticism of a book, has an article three 
columns long upon it. The title suggests to any 
reader the subject. Who does not remember 
Dean Swift’s two loves, who were styled by him, 
one Stella, and the other Vanessa. The hearts 
of both he broke by his cruel treatment—cruel, if 
he was sane ; but the critic of the Times takes the 
position that, during his whole life, Dean Swift 
was partially insane, as we know he certainly 
was, or, what is more, in a state of idiocy, the last 
few years of his brilliant, but feverish and singu- 
larly unfortunate career. One of the “loves” he 
privately married, but never acknowledged it till 
after her death, nor did he ever act towards her as 
his wife, not even seeing her except in the pres- 
ence of a third person. The other heart was 
broken when she saw, or thought she saw, that 
Swift loved some one else, and the privately mar- 
ried wife, without the privileges of wifehood, lan- 
guished and died. Thenovel in question accounts 
for Swift’s inexplicable conduct by supposing that 
he considered himself in honor bound to Stella, 
but really loved Vanessa, and compromised by 
marrying the former, without allowing himself 
any of the privileges‘of marriage, and loving the 
latter. 

The critic of The Times, while he gives praise 
to the powers of the novelist, Lady Duff Gorden, 
still thinks that Swift’s conduct can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that he was at all 
times partially insane, and I think by far the 
majority of intellectual men will agree with him. 

notice that my friend, Charles Lilpin, the 
Quaker publisher, has just issued a book, entitled 
“ The Ogibway Nation” by Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, 
or Rev. George Copway, of America. Also, a 
Work by the noble Mazzini, of Italy, entitled 

Royalty and Republicanism.” Mr. Lilpin is 
pear eal in his sentiments and publications, 

ablehey SY American comes over with any un- 
cote ree eook in his brain, if he is one of the 

mone meet Ne ake him unr hi ne 

one by D.C. Wright one by J W. C Penning: 

ton, and now one by the Indian chief, Copway 
nd i , Copway. 
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A strange work has just been issneg 

Alfred Smee, F. R. S. All studenta of the stom’, 
of Electricity know him well. ‘He has an acute 
mind, but in this work has shown himself jiahle 
to be carried awa oF ea eg a araetlar 
theory, which is his own. The title of the hook 
indicates its “ Instinct and Reason: . 


duced from Electro-Biology.” Sensation 
pagina ge gees dhatacterised moma! 
nee thinks he has discovered, 





The triumph of the Submission 
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are functions of the nervous system. He has 
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finally laid his fingers upon mind, and found it not 
to be the subtle essence which the world has al- 
ways supposed. The more exalted the mental op- 
eration, the more refined the nervous system. 
“The mechanism of the nervous system is entirely 
voltaic: the muscular tissue of any organ under 
excitement, the motor and the sensor nerves con- 
necting that organ with the brain, and lastly the 
brain itself, together form a double series of vol- 
taic batteries, which are in astate of action during 
any mental operation.” 

He says “lightning and thought are the results 
of the same force acting under the same circum- 
stances.” But I will say no more. Mr. Smee is 
a distinguished scholar, and his thoughts will 
command attention, though few will receive his 
theory. 

It seems that Daniel O’Connell’s Monument, 
which was to be built, is not built; and what is still 
more strange, the proprietors of a certain Irish 
cemetery incurred expenses in conveying his body 
from Rome to its present resting-place, and those 
expenses have never been paid by the great Agi- 
tator’s friends, and the proprietors will not allow 
the body to be removed until their claims are sat- 
isfied. They undertook the expenses because it 
was an understood thing that Ireland would build 
a monument to one of its greatest men, which it 
has not done. There is something a little singu- 
lar in the fact, that Ireland has so completely 
forgotten a man who was its voice and heart and 
hand a few years ago, and certainly it makes one 
who is in the habit of thinking a little suspicious 
that, after all, O’Connell was not so very great a 
man in goodness as Ireland thought him to be. 
The Times undertakes to moralize at length upon 
this fact, but O’Connell and young Mr. Walter 
(chief proprietor of that paper) always hated each 
other. At one of O’Connell’s monster meetings, 
he read an article in The Times aloud, and then, 
with his expressive face full of poison, he threw 
tho sheet upon the floor, and jumped upon it, ex- 
claiming, “{ tread the bloody sheet into the 
dust!” Those whoever saw him, know how he 
spoke that sentence ! Dz. 


For the National Era. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


First Effort under the new Fugitive Law in the Bo- 
rough of Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


We knew the feeling of our colored people so 
well, that as soon as we heard kidnappers were in 
our midst, we feared blood might be shed. How- 
ever, we rejoice we have no sad tale to tell of the 
loss of human life. But the cheering news that 
an unsuccessful though determined effort has just 
been made in this place, under the authority of 
the charter of abominations, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, to recover six, out of nine, alleged fugitives. 
The actors in the transaction came armed and 
equipped, according to Jaw. Commissioner Mc- 
Calaster of Harrisburg issued the warrant. So 
confident of success were they, that they charter- 
ed a conveyance some forty miles off, which was 
on the spot, to be in readiness to convey their 
victims. One is a fine-looking girl of about 20, 
said to be half sister to the young master, one of 
the pursuers. The mother is black, the daughter 
light colored, with wavy, straight hair. Failing 
to need this conveyance, they left without paying 
for it, and themselves had the misforture of being 
chased by a constable, and made to pay the bill, 
($11.50. The alleged fugitives arrived but a few 
hours before their pursuers. The good citizens 
of this borough were not on the alert to do their 
bidding. Nor did they succeed, by threats or in- 
timidations, in driving any to second their efforts. 
As nearly as we can learn, their first move was 
to disguise themselves, (one was painted black,) 
and by this means discovered where the objects of 
their pursuit were. They next secured the ser- 
vices of our deputy sheriff, a constabie, and two 
or three men, and returned to capture their vic- 
tims. In the mean time, they had scented the 
enemy, and secreted themselves, and their colored 
friends had rushed to the rescue. This effort 
was unsuccessful. They then applied to two cap- 
tains, severally, of uniform companies. ‘They 
pressed hard here. After several refusals, they 
threatened the heavy penalty of the Jaw. ‘Their 
last resort was, to lay their commands on respect- 
able citizens in our streets, and to enter the shops 
and stores of our good people, putting their names 
on paper, and authoritatively ordering them to 
mect at the court-house, at a given hour, on pen- 
alty of a portion of the Great Webster, Clay, & 
Co.’s Compromise, to send peace and qui-t through- 
out the nation. How beautifully it works! At 
the appointed hour the bell of the court-house 
rang. A few went to see what would be done. 
The marshal ordered them to fall into line. After 
repeated orders, not even a loafer obeyed. By this 
time, their last effort was made. And, under the 
displeasure of our community, they left us, we 
hope, never to return on so base an errand. 


TAR AND FEATHERS. 

The Rutherford (North Carolina) Banner, of the 
Ist inst., says: “We learn from the Yorkville 
Miscellany, that a man named Jackson Avans, who 
was ordered, some weeks since, by the citizens of 
Ebenezer, to leave the State for having made 
sundry Abolition declarations, returned to that 
neighborhood last week, when he was taken up, 
treated to a coat of tar and feathers, rode on a 
rail, and again ordered to leave the State, with 
the injunction that if he was ever caught again 
in them ‘diggins’ they would HANG him.” 

The same paper adds—“ A Mr. Charles Boyd 
was committéd to jail in this place on last Sunday, 
charged with tampering with slaves, using incen- 
diary language, &c, &c. Boyd came here some 
time ago from Philadelphia, and has since been in 
the employ of the Philadelphia and North Caro- 
lina Mining and Smelting Company, and has for 
some time been regarded with suspicion, on ac- 
count of information derived through negroes. 
On last Saturday night, at a camp-meeting, he 
was overheard by two white men, and his lan- 
guage was such as to justify his arrest, and, for 
want of bail, he was committed. The evidence, 
as we have heard it, will doubtless convict him; 
but we do not deem it proper to now lay that evi- 
dence before the public. He is in the hands of 
the law, and will, we trust, be dealt with accord- 
ing to his deserts.” 


From the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist. 


IS THE SLAVERY QUESTION SETTLED? 


While the submission orators and presses are 
extolling the late measures of pacification, as they 
cali the compromise bills, the anti-slavery excite- 
ment at the North isreaching a height and inten- 
sity which will soon surpass the wildest furor of 


Southern indignation. 

The opponents of that adjustment (so called) at 
the South, are indignant at its practical exclusion 
of slavery from all the acquired territories. In 
exchange for all it takes from the South, it gives 
what the South was entitled to already, a nomi- 
nally more efficient law than that of 1793, for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. This is all the South 
gets, while she loses all her share of the territo- 
ries. 

But how long will the South be permitted to 
enjoy even this paltry benefit—this nominal bene- 
fit? Already it is clear, that even if the law is 
not repealed, it will soon become a nullity. But 
will the Northern people allow even the name— 
the shadow of this piece of deference to this con- 
stitutional right of the South to recover her fugi- 
tive slaves—to remain on the statute book. 

Here is a plain statement by the New York 
Herald, of the state of the case in New York. Let 
our readers pause on it calmly, and then ask 
themselves, are these Southern men doing their 
duty, and telling the truth, who are crying out, 
“The question is settled,” “the South has gained 
a triamph—abolitionism is put down, and the 
rights of the South are moresecure now than they 
have been for thirty years.” 

The condition of New York is only what is 
now or soon will be the condition of the other 
non-slaveholding States. The fires of fanaticism 
are spreading, aud will soon sweep from the high 
places of political power every vestige of conser- 
vatism at the North. It is a prospect to appal 
the best and most hopefal lovers of the Union. 
The most determined disunionist per se could 
scarcely desire a more certain prospect of the de- 
straction of the Union than the political horizon 
now affords. 

Let the Southern Rights party of Georgia be 
put down, and the Suabmissionists triumph in 
Georgia, and a wild shout of triumph and fiendish 
rejoicing will go up from the abolition hosts of 
the North. ‘They will decide the fears of North- 
ern conservatism. They will point exultingly to 
the fact that Georgia can yet bear a little moral 
encroachment—that the spirit of resistance among 
her people cannot make head against the spirit of 
submission—that the North has an all-conquering 
ally at the South in the cry of Union, Union, 
— is potent to put down ail Southern opposi- 

ion. 

But the designs of anti-slavery will not stop at 
the repeal of the fugitive slave bill. That will be 
one more step gained. The Submissionists will 
again ery out peace, peace, all’s well, and will 
again counsel submission for the sake of the glo- 
rious Union. But there must be a point reached 
sooner or later beyond which there can be no more 
submission on the part of the South, and no yielding 
on the part of the North, and then comes the rup- 
ture. Then comes a dissolution of yap once 
party eorgia 
is but one step more onwards te that point. 

Bat if the people of G would elect to her 
tion men whom the Northern will 
and fear—men who will make them feel 
br GerrnPanity—men who wil make the power 

felt—by acts, not words—by legisla- 








tion, not vapory resolutions—the pocket-nerve 
sensibilities of the Empire State, and of the entire 
North, will prove more acute than her negro 
sympathies, and bring fanaticism to a pause. 

Action, ACTION, oF SomE sort, by the South- 
ern States, may save the South, and save the 
Union. 

Supmisston, TAME SUBMISSION, Will only degrade 
us—stimulate anti-slavery to new aggression, and 
hasten disunion. 


—_——__2e--- 


CONGRESS INDICTED. 

Some time since we republished the Present- 
ment of the Petit Jury of Harris. We give now 
another of the same description from the Grand 
Jury of Cobb county. We extract it from the 
Augusta (Georgia) Republic: 

“Ayotagr Grand Jury Presenrment.—We 
extract the following from the Grand Jury Pre- 
sontments of Cobb county, as published in the 
Marietta Advocate. It is the true Southern doc- 
trine: 

“¢ Ag citizens, we claim it as a right and privi- 
lege to express our views and feelings upon any 
matter touching our constitutional rights, either 
State or Federal. That the subject of domestic 
slavery in the Territories of the United States has 
become a question of bitter discord and angry 
excitement, both in Congress and throughout the 
country, is clearly evident, and much to be re- 
gretted: The constitutional rights of citizens of 
slaveholding States have been assailed by the con- 
tinued and unwarrantable aggressions of Free- 
Soil fanaticism. This unauthorized interference 
with our domestic institutions, though exceedingly 
harassing and annoying, has been long patiently 
borne for the sake of harmony and the Union. 
We cherish a sincere and ardent attachment to 
the Union of the States upon original principles, 
for its equal rights and privileges guarantied to 
us by the Constitution, and would make reasona- 
ble and honorable sacrifices for its preservation. 
But when these rights and the Constitution are 
manifestly disregarded, which we consider has 
been done, and the Union is sought to be made 
the efficient instrument of unauthorized aggres- 
sion, our love for it ceases. 

“¢Tf the Mexican law prohibiting slavery in the 
Territories be yet in full force, and Congress 
should still neglect or refuse to remove the ob- 
struction, the people of the South are as effec- 
tually excluded from the enjoyment of their 
rights in the Territories as they would be were 
the Wilmot Proviso extended over the whole pub- 
lic domain. We therefore protest against the ad- 
mission of California into the Union with her 
present boundaries and Constitution, for we re- 
gard any interference or legislation by Congress, 
the effect of which is calculated to impair the 
rights of slaveholders below the Missouri Com- 
promise of 36° 30', as a palpable infringement of 
Southern rights, and should be promptly met by 
the South with determined resistance.’ ” 


From the (Ala.) Herald and Tribune. 


ANOTHER SOUTHERN MEETING. 

On the 25th ult. a Southern meeting of the citi- 
zens of Coffee county, in this State, without dis- 
tinction of party, was held at the Court House. 
The speakers were W. J. McBride, P. Tucker 
Sayre, Major Buford, and H. N. Crawford. 
S. Jackson, of Montgomery, offered*a substitute 
for the resolutions, and delivered a speech in favor 
of it, but it was voted down unanimously. The 
substitute was somewhat, we should imagine by 
the abstract of it, something like the chowder res- 
olutions of this city. A few of the adopted resolu- 
tions—adopted without a dissenting voice—are as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the ascendency of the white race 
is in fact the issue now presented to the country, 
and this ascendency cannot be maintained by ac- 
quiescing in the preliminary assaults and aggres- 
sions of the enemies who meditate its overthrow. 
And no persuasion of editors, politicians, or 
others, whose interest or position mislead their 
judgments, can ever commit us to so great an ab- 
surdity as that mode of preserving our rights. 

Resolved, That the weaker and attacked section 
can defend itself from a common danger only by 
common counsel and concert of action, and these 
can be obtained by the South only by meeting to- 
gether in Southern convention; and if the recom- 
mendations of such convention cannot be concurred 
in, then concert and effectual defence are impos- 
sible, and all is lost. 

Resolved, That the Southern Convention, lately 
assembled at Nashville, from the number, talents, 
and extraordinary ability of its members, and 
from the moderation and wisdom of their counsels, 
is entitled to entire confidence; and we hereby 
pledge ourselves to sustain all its future recom- 
mendations not inconsistent with its past action. 

Resolved, That each State has the right to judge 
for itself of the means necessary to preserve its 
vital intewoct ;, andas ovary Sontheen State hag a 
common interest with Georgia, they ought to sus- 
tain her in the adoption of such measures of self- 
defence as her People in convention may deter- 
mine her circumstances demand, provided such 
measures are not inimical to Southern rights. 

Resolved, That the condition of the country 
would justity a call of the Legislature by the Gov- 
ernor, and we recommend the adoption of that 
measure, either now or after the meeting of the 
Southern Convention, as the Governor may deem 
most expedient. 


For the National Era. 


INDIGNATION MEETING. 
New Lyme, October 8, 1850. 

In conformity with a previous public call, the 
people of Lyme and vicinity in mass meeting as- 
sembled, for the purpose of taking action upon 
the lately passed “ Fugitive bill,” and consider- 
ing their duty in the premises thereof. 

Meeting called to order by Benjamin Reeves ; 
whereupon, Marcena Miller was chosen chairman, 
and Albert G. Hall, secretary. 

On motion of the House, a committee of four 
was appointed to draught resolutions for the 
meeting, consisting of Messrs. Montague Bretell, 
Benjamin Reeves, Michael McCarthy, and Ly- 
man Peck. 

The committee having retired, the Fugitive 
bill was called for by and read to the audience. 
A profound silence reigned, save when the more 
odious features of the bill wrung sighs and groans 
from honest hearts. 

The committee having returned, made the fol- 
lowing report : 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has passed a bill, known as the “ Fugitive Slave 
bill,” and that bill having become law by the sig- 
nature of the President ; and whereas the object 
of said bill is the recapture of fugitives from sla- 
very, and in order to facilitate that object, has 
made provisions for the appointment of commis- 
sioners, whose duty, with the deputy marshal, is 
to see to the rendition of slaves; and whereas 
said bill makes it an offence, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, to aid, shelter, or protect, 
the slave; and whereas we are by said bill 
ordained “ Slave-catchers,” and “ Slave-hunters :” 
Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That said bill is one 80 jnfamous 
and ungodlike in its character, that it ought to 
be resisted, disobeyed, trampled under foot “at all 
hazards.” 

2. Resolved, That we will not aid in the execu- 
tion of said bill, neither obey it in any way, under 
any circumstances whatever. 

3. Resolved, That as the Slave Power of this na- 
tion has combined to impose upon us fines and 
imprisonment, if we dare to obey the first princi- 
ple of Christianity and the instincts of our na- 
ture, so we resolve to stand by each other, and 
pledge ourselves to bear our share of the bur- 
den—“ many backs making the burden light.” 

4. Resolved, That a committee of ten shall be 
appointed to correspond with other sections of 
the country in reference to the formation of a 
mutual protection company for the avowed and 
actual purpose of seeing our suffering friends and 
their families provided for in case they are fined 
for violating this horrible bill. 

5. Resolved, That we look upon the slave, who 
is willing to be a slave, as the most degraded of 
beings, save one, and that the man who for hire 
or any other inducement will become Slave- 
catcher ; and we shall look with loathsome horror 
upon the man who will take the office of Commis- 
sioner, or dare to serve a process issued by such 
a one. 

6. Resolved, That we are desirous that the free 
colored man (for we know no slave) shall remain 
With us, instead of fleeing to monarchical Canada, 
aad we will stand by him, those of us who are 
non-resistants, with our lives, if necessary ; those 
who believe that “resistance to tyrants is obe- 
dience to God,” with such instrumentalities as 
we deem the case may demand. i 

The report was received, and a division being 
called for, a 

Resolution ist was taken into consideration, 
and spoken to by Measrs, Peck, Bretell, Reeves, 
McCarthy, William S. Deming, and Elder Euse- 
bius Dodge. The question being taken on the 
adoption of the resolation, it was agreed to with- 
out. a dissenting voice. 

Resolution 2d was then considered; and, on 
motion of Mr. Hall, was amended by inserting 
after the word “ Resolved,” the following clause : 
“That we utterly condemn the action of those 
who supported this bill in Congress, and laud those 
who opposed it.” It was then unanimously 


Resolutions 3d and 4th were then, on motion, 
taken up together, and debated at length by 
Messrs. Peck, B McCarthy, William Stults, 
and James Brockway. ; 

The business of the meeting was here arrested 


by a motion to adjourn until to-morrow 


evenin 
half past six o’clock. Said motion being paso 4 
the meeting adjourned accordingly. 


Evening of October 9th—Pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, people again convened. House called to 
order by the Chairman. The journal of last night 
was called for, read, and adopted. Resolutions 
3d and 4th being still under discussion, Mr. Peck 
moved to amend resolution 4th by erasing the 
word, “mutual,” and substituting for the word 
“ company” the word “league ;” also, to insert be- 
tween the words “seeing and our,” the words, 
“all of;” clause, ns amended, reading as follows: 
“ formation of a protection league, for the avowed 
and actual purpose of seeing all of our suffering 
friends and families,” Xo. 

The amendment was received and the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted. 

Resolution 5th was then read, and Mr. Peck 
being called upon, made an able appeal in its sup- 
port. It was then unanimously adopted. Reso- 
lution 6th was adoped with the same unison. And 
on motion of Mr. Hall the following resolution 
was adopted as appendatory to the above: 

7. Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed 
to circulate throughout this vicinity a petition to 
Congress, praying an immediate repeal of this 
seaton in the side of Peace—-this cancer on the 
heart of Obedience—this “ Fugitive Slave bill”— 
an enactment so odious that, “all good citizens” 
can never obey it. 

The committees were then appointed. 

On Correspondence—Meersrs. Benj. Reeves, M. 
Bretell, L. Peck, Rumsey Reeves, M. McCarthy, 
Wm. Stults, Peter Stults, J. W. Walker, Joseph 
Miller, and H. Putnam. 

On Petitions—Messrs. Wm. G. Deming, D. H. 
Pallet, James Brockway, L. Peck, and B. and R. 
Reeves. , 

Then, after the passage of a resolution, that a 
copy of the proceedings of this meeting be for- 
warded, for publication, to the National Era, Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, Ashtabula Sentinel and Telegraph, 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 

Marcena Miter, Chairman. 

A.S. Hat, Secretary. 


For the National Era. 


REPLY TO “SECESSION,” —No. 1. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


In the Eva of September 26th there is an arti- 
cle, over the signature of H.S. Futtervon, to 
which, through your columns, I wish to reply. 

The advocates of Secession, being denied the 
pulpit of that good brother, and also of others in 
the same region, and being studiously shut out 
from all access to the public mind, would consider 
ita great favor to be heard in your columns, in 
reply to what may be there published against 
them. I shall, in what I have to write, study 
brevity, and I trust [ shall be courteous. 

The great proposition which is attempted to be 
proved in the article alluded to, when summed up 
in a few words, is this, viz: That in communing 
with one church, which is owned of Christ, we not 
only commune with the members of that church, 
but with the members of every other church that 
is owned of Christ. And as some of those churches 
which are owned of Christ may have in their 
communion those who are guilty of slaveholding, 
we therefore must, if we hold a place in a church 
owned of Christ, commune with such persons. I 
might deny, that those churches which deliber- 
ately proclaim to the world, that slaveholding is 
no bar to Christian communion, and which are 
organized upon this asa conceded principle, are 
churches which Christ owns as his; but for the 
sake of argument, I will admit this as true, and 
yet it does not follow that I hold communion with 
the members of that church, by holding communion 
with another church owned of Christ. 

I admit, that if I ama Christian, and hold a 
place in a church owned of God, I do commune 
with “all saints that are united to Christ their 
head, by his spirit and by faith, and have fellow- 
ship with him in his graces, suffering death, resur- 
rection, and glory,” but with none else, out of the 
particular church of which I am a member. ‘True 
Christians, united to one another in love, have 
communion in each other’s gifts and graces.” Of 
this communion our Confession of Faith speaks in 
chap. 21, sec. 1. And it is of this communion that 
the Apostle Paul speaks in 1 Cor, x—16, 17: 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ?” ‘This communion rests upon 
the oneness of those who commune. All saints 
that are united to Christ their head are one body, 
and members of another ; and hence our Confes- 
sion of Faith, in chap. 21, sec. 1,says: “All saints 
that are united to Jesus Christ hy his spirit and by 
faith, have fellowshlp with him in his graces, suf- 
ferings, death, resurrection, and glory ; and being 
united to one another in love, they have communion 
in each other’s gifts and graces.” It will be no- 
ticed that they have communion one with another 
because they are made one, united by love. ‘There 
is another fellowship spoken of by our Confession, 
in alep: <P) ovev. ©. “Saints by profession arc 
bound to maintain a holy fellowship and com- 
munion in the worship of God,’ Xe, “which 
communion, as God cffereth opportunity, is to be ex- 
tended unto all those who in every place call upon 
the name of the Lord.” It is clear, frora the very 
language of this section, that the communion was 
not one which we must have of necessi/y with all 
who were “saints by profession,” but to be extended 
to them as God offereth opportunity. Thatis, saints 
by profession have a right to worship God with 
us accordimg to his institution, when God in his 
providence may cast their lots among us. This 
section evidently speaks of a Jocal, and not of a 
universal, communion. It is a communion which 
is to be extended unto all those who, in every place, 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus. ‘The com- 
munion spoken of in the Ist section of the chap- 
ter is universal, and does not depend upon locality 
and opportunity—is not extended, but really had. 
It is one of necessity, arising out of the relation 
which one true believer has with every other true 
believer. 

But it may be replied that, if we do not really 
have communion with every one who may have a 
place in a church which is owned of Christ, we 
are bound to extend this communion to then, if 
they should be providentially thrown among us. 
And that, if a slaveholder should be providentially 
thrown among us, we are bound to extend to him 
the fellowship of the saints by profession, provi- 
ded he may have a place in a church which is 
owned of Christ. We answer, this depends en- 
tirely upon what is the real meaning of the 
phrase, “ saints by profession” If this means all 
those who may have a place in a church owned of 
Christ, then, according to this article, we are 
bound to fellowship him. But this is not the sig- 
nification of the phrase. By profession, is here 
meant that outward manifestation of Christian 
character, Which is required in the word of God. 
It is a profession which entitles a person to the 
appellation of saint; and nothing short of what 
the word of God requires can entitle one to this 
appellation. We are, therefore, required by this 
article of our faith to extend Christian fellow- 
ship only to those who manifest in their experi- 
ence and life the opinions, feelings, and conduct, 
which by the word of God entitle a person to the 
appellation of Christian. ‘Then, and not till then, 
is he a Christian “by profession” —then, and not 
till then, does he, in the scriptural sense of the 
phrase, “call upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
If these things be true, the positions of Brother 
Fullerton are overthrown. 

Bat let us looka little further at the legitimate 
application of this principle upon which he in- 
sists, Suppose a glaveholder from Kentucky 
should remove into the bounds of the Salem 
church, of which Brother Fullerton is pastor, and 
yet hold his slaves in Kentucky, and Brother Ful- 
lerton and his session should refuse to let him sit 
down at the Lord’s table and commune with 
them—and suppose this slaveholder was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, which the Prother 
and the session acknowledge to be a church 
which Christ owns—would they not violate 
this principle? According to it, they must not, 
nay, cannot, exclude him from the communion. 
They may “sweep a place clean” at Salem, but 
along the table in Kentucky this man sits, and 
they as really commuye with him, as if he sat 
down with them at Salem. Suppose a polygamist 
from one of the Mission churches, recognised as 
a church which Christ owns, should providentially 
be present, and ask the privilege to commune, he 
must be admitted, not because he is a Presbyte- 
rian of the Old School order, but because he is a 
member of a church which Christ owns. I admit 
that if he belongs to the same ecclesiastical Jody, ho 
has a right to commune with all the members of 
that body. He is one with the body; but I do 
deny that his being a member of that body enti- 
tles him to the privileges of a member of Chriat’s 
body everywhere. The tendency of this doctrine 
1s to corrupt the worship of God. For, if some 
churches, through ignorance or carelessness, 
should permit vicious persons to hold communion 
in them, other churches may do the same. They 
cannot avoid communing with them—for if these 
vile pergons are in any church which is owned of 
Christ, we as much commune with them as if 
they sat down at our own table. If all the churches 
which may be owned of Christ will not exclude 
such, we need not, for we have to commune with 
them any way, We may gweep a little place of the 
table clean where we stand, but just a little fur- 
ther along the table, there they sit, reeking in 
their vileneas—it is of no use, we cannot get clear 
of them. And in a little while we will become 
accustomed to the practice, just as they have in 
the slave States. “A little leaven will leaven the 
whole lump.” Why are those who have broken 
their ecclesiastical relations with slaveholding 
churches condemned? Because they have done 
& needless thing, or rather have attempted an im- 
possible thing, in their zeal to keep pure the wor- 
ship of God. They ought to have made up their 
minds to receive sla ers to their communion 
until every church, everywhere, which is owned 





of Christ, has ceased to receive them to its com- 


munion. It will have a tendency to dishearten, in 
efforts to purify the worship of God, because it 
presents an impossibility, and no one will attempt 
an impossibility. 

I understand that slaveholders are excluded 
from the communion at Salem; but as they com- 
mune with them after all, suppose the Brother 
teach his people that it is useless to exclude slave- 
holding preachers from his pulpit, and slavehold- 
ing members from the communion. This he is 
bound to do, if he would be consistent. 

It is intimated that those who hold the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and have seceded from the Presby- 
terian church, have set up and maintain commun- 
ions with the avowed purpose of being separate, 
not only from the Presbyterian anti-slavery 
Christians, but from all other Christians who 
cannot adopt their peculiarities. If there has been 
any such purpose, either secret or avowed, among 
Free Church Presbyterians, I am utterly igno- 
rant of it. Wedono such thing. We are will- 
ing that anti-slavery Christians, and all orderly 
Christians, shall commune with us All we have 
done is to refuse to commune with the scanda- 
lously wicked. We cannot hold ecclesiastical re- 
lations with slaveholders, without, at the same 
time, fellowshipping them as Christians; but if 
Christians in other denominations please to come 
and commune with us, we do not exclude. We 
do it neither in theory nor practice. 

\D. Gumer. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


NORTHERN FREEMEN AND SOUTHERN JAILS. 

The injustice and oppression which the South 
complains of having received from the North, is 
fitly illustrated in the following abstract of a 
letter recently read by Senator Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, in Congress. It was from Capt. 
Ranlett, of Boston, in reply to a statement made 
by Jefferson Davis, that very few colored men 
have been imprisoned under the laws of Southern 
States: 

“Captain Ranlett states that nor LESs THAN 
TWELVE HUNDRED had been imprisoned, and de- 
clared that he was, on one cccasion, wrecked at 
sea, when himself and his colored cook, and his 
steward, came across a Charleston vessel which 
had been abandoned. They went on board this 
vessel, and carried it into Charleston, where his 
colored men were, in return for their service, 
seized and imprisoned, since which time he has 
heard nothing from them, having been told, when 
he applied for their release, that he could have 
them when his vessel was ready to sail, and that 
it would be dangerous to release them earlier. 
Having no vessel, of course he could not comply 
with the conditions.” 

These twelve hundred men have committed no 
offence ; they were charged with nocrime. They 
are, or ought to be, under the protection of the 
Constitution of the United States, which declares 
“that the citizens of each State shall be entited 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several States.” Instead of that, many of them 
are still groaning away their lives in Southern 
dungeons, liable to be sold, and many of them 
have been sold into slavery to pay their jail fees. 
And yet we hear nothing about this, from the pro- 
slavery organs of the North, who are blatant 
with their deleght at the effectiveness of the Kid- 
nappers’ bill; nothing from the Journal of Com- 
merce, the Albany Register, or the Express, about 
the violated rights of Northern freemen. For 
shame! Miserable time-servers are ye all. 


Me_rinen, Con., Oct. 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: We hada noble and splendid meet- 
ing in this village, last evening, relative to the 
“Fugitive Slave law”? The citizens assembled 
to hear an address from Mr. Africanus, a colored 
gentleman. He is a man of fine personal appear- 
ance, and good talents. In an address of an hour 
and a half, he dissected the law, clearly pointed 
out its outrageous violations of the Constitution 
and of Divine law, and appealed with great power 
to the hearts and intellects of his hearers. 

At the close of the meeting, a resolution was 
introduced, “pledging ourselves to protect a refu- 
gee from bondage, in the midst of us, from all at- 
tempts to reduce him to Slavery under this law.” 
The house was crowded and enthusiastic, and 
the resolution passed without one dissenting voice. 
The mecting adjourned one week, for the purpose 
of giving a still more deliberate and fall expres- 
sion of our views on this momentous topic. 

You may depend upon it, the whole country is 
on fire, and the fire now will burn till Slavery is 
burnt out. Our servile politicians at Washington 
thought their constituents were altogether such 
ag themselves, when they devised this boasted 
“settlement.” But they have only waked up an 
indignation which will hurl them and Slavery to 
ruin. 

For the National Era. 
WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 
I’m gadl—yes, very sad: this life to me 
Has lost whate’er was beautiful and bright ; 
And [ am now a leafless, withered tree ; 
Bereft of joy—bereft of Hope’s sweet light. 


Oh, for the hours when Fancy, ever gay, 
Sported in dreams of beauty, love, and bliss! 

Ah! little thought I they would pass away, 
Displaced by visions fraught with gloominess. 


But they are g xe; this heart is young no more— 
Old in its bitterness, though young in years; 
For it has felt—yea, at its very core— 
A grief beyond the utterance of tears. 


And Time, whose restless, ever-rolling wave, 
Bears to Oblivion’s sea full many a wrong, 
In Memory’s tablet deeper doth engrave 
‘The sorrow of this heart, by anguish stung. 


Father, to thee I look for light and love— 
Thy pity reacheth even unto all; 

Oh, may some promise, whispered from above, 
Bring strength and courage, lest I, fainting, fall! 


I pray for strength to labor and to strive, 
And bravely to endure what here | meet ; 
Oh, may my faith in Thee be kept alive, 
A faith which makes life's bitterest bitter sweet! 


’Tis done: my heart is strong: I’ll now go forth, 
Girt for the conflict, armed for ev’ry strife; 
Duty shall be my watchword, till from earth 
1 soar away—its death exchanged for Ife. 








PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 


A’ a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician. in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. " 

Having made various improvements, this Instituteis now 
pr: pare i to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several = paat in 
this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 

Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms.- The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with waiks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, abont two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the dist of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these ia the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 


THE WATER WORKS 


Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundre’ barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stently going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the waterworks yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which ise 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing roan, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the moat complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstvood by a personal examination. ay 





EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
pets in cheeks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notee 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittancer 
pow made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
oston funds, at a — of one-quarter per cent. 
* COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the moet 


favorable terms. 

EXCHANGE. 
Billa of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
i¢F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15--tf 








WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
dinnnti-Doalers in Boots, Shave; Palm Leaf flats, Ro. 
¢ —Dealers in S, s, &e. 
J.P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly A. WOOD. 


. 


ST. LAWRENCE EXCHANGE, 








potspam New York. SILAS HICOCK, Proprietor. 
= ' aoug nat 





JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
gy & PEIRCE, Altorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, an’ to administer oaths and afirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Alabama Connecticut Delaware 

Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 

Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 

Pennsylvania Rhode Island Sonth Carolina 

‘Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin, 

Texas Maryland 

Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 

Office, No. 114 Main street. July 25. 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


im, TS for procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact ali business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the aub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Le ‘ters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON, 

July 18. E. S. RENWICK. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
oO Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed uf sore diseases, and 
saved from death. proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better ; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. ‘The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture o 
the Old Doctor's Sursaparilla. ‘The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those 
expeienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these vdlatile 
principles, which fly off-in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 


is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa- 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen- 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness,ail Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and culd hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages ot 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, aud the like ; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tune and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 2 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoon- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 

inferior article? ‘This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

because of one Grund Fuct, that the one s Jncapubleof De- 

terioralion and 








Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it avurs, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a syetem already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomaciis, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is scrof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, sak 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid @aid, Whieh ifstuuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tenderand 
delicate tissnes upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of derangedcirculations,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of 8. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsuparilla is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article! and which should bring down npon the Old Dr. such 
& moantain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
wao have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townseni’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely diszimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, haying not one sin 
gle thing in common. 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine or 
disease than any other common, unscientific. unprofessional 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they are re 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the vir- 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are inca- 
pable of changes which might render them the agents of 
disease,instead of health ¢ 

[tis to arrest frauds upon the unfortumate, to pour balm 
into wonnded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairing 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the crush- 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD DR. 
JACOR TOWNSEND has sought and found the opportu- 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 
within the reach, and to the knowledge, of all who need it, 
that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 
For sale in Washington City by— 
andi J.F. Callan 7D. & W.H. Gilman 
S. Butt M. Delany 
Ridgely & Co. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARLE WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O. 


BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
mest of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

. ty citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 


May 9. 








t e 

"Pistenes taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 3i—ly 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

EPLY to Remarks of Rev. Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises 
contained in his recent pamphlet entitled ‘ Conecience and 
the Constitution” By William Jay. An octavo pamphlet 
in aneat cover. Price 6cents. For sale by 

Aug. |. WM. HARNED, 61 John street, N. York. 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, : 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartfora, ( 

L necticut. JOHN HOOKER, 

Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH KR. HAWLEY. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, _ 
ys new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mra. Bailey, and published at Washington, ean be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill 
Price, by mail, 50 cents @ year; detivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, - 
ov. 25. A a! 2 MO a ale 3 Cornhill. Boston. 
LIGHT'S LITERARY AG ENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of ai! USEFT) 
PUBLICATIONS issued iu the United States ; 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly 
most reasonable rates. . 
THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washineto 
this Agency by Express, and is detivered by poe te in 
any part of the city proper, at 92.755 year, free of posi 
age ; single copies 6 l-4cents Price, by mail, $2. - 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new an 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs | 
published at Washington, also comes by Exy 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 
June 6. 


—— 
on 


Or- 
and at the 


1 attractive 
SAILBY, and 
ress to thia 
free of postue, 75 
tues G. W. LIGHT & Co. 
BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(yomevctze by the Female Medical Education Societ : 
incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
fifth term will commence November 6, 1850, and continue 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its collateral branches ‘Tuition, $25. 
Board in the city to be had at $2 a week. 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Seeretary, 
Sept. 26—3t 17 Cornhill, 





GUNDRY’'S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 
LEGE, 
Apollo or Museum Building, northwest corner of Sixth 
end Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 
course of studies prescribed at this institution, for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men inathorough practical 
manner for the duties of the counting house and for busi- 
ness pursuits generally. 

The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 
tion as will make practical men and ¢cientific accountants 
for any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the science of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that can possibly 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retuil, 
commission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 
furm of business. : 

In order to qualify those who enter this instituticn in a 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the generai Jaws 
of trade, as contained in the best treatises an banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced with 
great advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with general 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be termed 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution goud practical penmen—a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade 

_A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 

Termsforthefullcourse- - - - $1000 

&F Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

&y~ The institution heing chartered, students on gradu- 
ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

OF The time requisite to complete the course averages 
from six to twelve weeks. 

The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, trom long experience as a teach- 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 
who patronize this institation from the inducements held 
out, will have their expectations more than realized. 

Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 

LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socic ly have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains, Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows : 

For one thousand copies - - - $20 00 
Foronehundred copies - - - - 2 

For one dozen copies - - : 7 4 
For a single copy - - - : ’ (th 

The friends of the cause are eurnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, end to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, beture visiting New Vork, to have a few 
bundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almunuc 
rent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a halt 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Neporitory is annexed, from which selections can he made; 
aud books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanues, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing puyment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED), Agent 
Aug. 8—6t 


No. 61 John street, New York City. 
N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 


object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Vy ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, snl 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Evra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compu- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
O¢F-Office— Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. Il.—y 





SAND'S SARSAPARILLA, 


In Quart Bottles. 


) purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Jis- 
eases, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumplion, Female Compluints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

In this preparation we have all the restorative properties 
of the root, combined and concentrated in their utmost 
strength and efficacy. Experiments were made in the man- 
ufacture of this medicine, until it was found it could not be 
improved. Acoordingly, we find it resorted to almost uni- 
versally in cases of scrofula, liver diseases, salt rheum, gen- 
eral prostration of the vital powers, and all those tormenting 
diseases of the skin, so trying to the patience and injurious 
to the health. Itisatonic. aperient, and disinfectant. It 
acts simultaneously upon the slomach, the circulation, aud 
the bowels ; and thus three processes, which are ordinarily 
the result of three different kinds of medicine, are carried on 
at the same time. thro.gh the instrumentality of this one 
remedial agent. There are many ways of relieving pain for 
the time being, but there is only one way of removing dis- 
ease. No palliative, no anodyne, n topical application, will 
remove it. It must be attacked at its source, in the fluide of 
the body, which convey the poison to the lccalities where it 
is developed in inflammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscess- 
es, glandular swellings, &c., as the case may be. 

These finids must be reached, acted upon, purified, by 
some powerful agent. Such an agent is Sand’s Sarsupa- 
rilla, which gently stimulates while it disinfects and expels 
from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, and at 
the same time restores their vigor and tone. I{s great merit 
is, that it meets and neutralizes the active principle of dis- 
ease itself, and when that is gone, the symptoms necessarily 
Ai The rapidity with which the patient recovers 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the Nutional Era, and authorised to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as requited by 
us. His offftes are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
oy S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building, is also agent for the National Era. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No.3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a qnarter centa 
Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornbill. 


: GRAHAM IN Is51. 
G RAHAM has completed the most extensive arrange- 

I ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D. Prentice, the Poet of the Weat, will write ex- 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her bean- 
tiful stories 

J. M. Legare, of South Carojina, will contribute a bril- 
liant set of papers for 1851. 

Miss Fennimore Cooper, the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell. 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusscldorff, 
on‘his way to Italy, to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set cf highly finished 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paria are to be furnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paria, 
England, or the United States. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretelis a vear of splendor in this Magazine for 
1851—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be ast. nished 

also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 
the volume. 
TERMS. 


Single 5 

te tas BS FOR 1951.—All orders for Graham's 
agazi ing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the ciub of ten subscribers. eve 
terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar 


magazines. All orders ad to 
, GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 

















Oct, 17—6t 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


health and strength under this triple influence is surprising. 
Each new case in which it is applied furnishes in the resuit 
a new certificate of its excellence ; and we have ony to point 
to the aceumylated testimony of multitudes whoTave expc- 
Tienced its efieets, te opnvince incredulity itself of its real 
value. sda 
Lieutenant Miller, of the army, has kind'y sent us the 
following letter from California: a 
Monterey, Janvary 18, 1850, 
Messrs. A. B. § D. Sands: ’ 
GentLemen: | beg leave to add my testimony in favor of 
your invaluable medicine, hoping it may lead some other 
unforturate beings to bry its effects, and that they may be 
benefited as I have been. . ’ Tis 
I arrived here from the United States by the overlan' 
route, about the Ist of October last. A few days after, l was 
attacked with a very disagreeable eruption of the a, 
which my physician could not cure 1 happened te Gnd 
your Sar-aparilla in a store in this place, and rememb¢ : i 8 
the popularity of the medicine st home, | purchased t “4 
bottles, which <~ ogee —_ of Suneving my di 
i ith high regards. yours, &c , 
oulty entirely, Wish men 16"). MILLER, U. 8. As 
Here is another, nearer home: : 
New York, January 8, 1850. 
Messrs. Saxds? Ren 
3 .EMEN: I have great pleasure in acknow’e ° 
Tes eo aoe benefit I Tae received from the camginad sd 
Sarsaparilla. A’subject of pulmonary disease, Aes _ a 
age to Europe, but while there continued to be = - = 
few weekas after my return, I waa acized with a vio - — 
orrhage of the longs, and from the debility and a _— 
tration of strength that followed, with the oye na ~ 
culty of respiration, 1 sin entirely relieved by ~ . be 
your Sarsaparilla, which I consider most, —. or a 
irnly valuable discovery in the he aling art. 4 ah 7. S 
have not for fourteen years enjoyed so good hea i 
present. Very gratefully, yours, §. E. SAYMORE. 


dging to 


Read the following, from 
% New Orveans, Novemeer I, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands: 


; j a letter 
G Lemen: I take the liberty of sending you 8° “ 
which may be of importance to those who are sof = t 
have done. I received great benetit from your * a >a 
having been cured of & malady after — & x) «a 
herehy cheerfully certify to the good effect of your m Pies 
and | hope God will reward you for all the good os et, 
done. A chronic cough had tormented me day an a, 
and repeated attacks of fever induced me gaa’ _ : 
should die with consumption. One day, while suffer *S 
violent attack of burning f+ ver, @ friend pereuated ory 
try your incomparable medicine, but, to tell the trut : oe 
noconfidence init. I finally purchased a bottle and <A - 
use and the help of God | was restored to better health — 
I had enjoyed for six yerrs. I cannot bat bless the au 
of this admirable medicine. ’ é 

our obedient ser 
a evil ieee sem RMIN GROUPAZ. 
’ 


parilla, 
i 


be D. 

pared and sold, wholesate and retail, by A. RB. § 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, nen 
of William, New York. Sold also by Droggista generally 
throng 





hout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per 
bottle ; six bottles for $5. Ang. 83m 








